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FINLAND AND THE CZAR. 


To Finlanders it appears strange to 
see their country figuring in the Euro- 
pean press as it does at present. We 
have grown accustomed to the fact 
that hardly anybody knows anything 
about us, and we have not found it 
surprising. The Finnish nation, as a 
body politic, is not only small, but 
young, and has since its birth been in 
intimate union with a mighty Power, 
the greatness and authority of which 
have naturally hidden the political ex- 
istence of the constitutional Grand 
Duchy under the Czar’s dominion. 
Moreover, we have been a very happy 
people, wishing for nothing but to en- 
joy our rights, and to make progress 
in husbandry and industry, in mental 
and moral culture, in general enlight- 
enment, in science and art. Such tran- 
quil contentment, of course, is not a 
favorite topic of the newspapers. But 
contentment now is at an end. The 
Czar’s manifesto of February 15 has 
disturbed our peace. 

In 1809, when the Grand Duchy of 
Finland was ceded by Sweden to Rus- 
sia, the people of Finland, as Alexan- 
der I. expressed it, were “placed in the 
rank of nations.” That liberal-minded 
Emperor issued a manifesto to the in- 
habitants of Finland, wherein he de- 
sired to confirm and ratify the religion 
and fundamental laws of the country, 
together with the privileges and rights 


hitherto enjoyed by each estate in the 
aforesaid Grand Duchy in particular, 
and all the inhabitants in general, both 
high and low, according to the Consti- 
tution”—i. e., the old Swedish Consti- 
tution—which thus was guaranteed to 
be maintained in full force. 

Alexander I. desired to fix the des- 
tiny of his new Grand Duchy for all 
future time. In a manifesto of 1816 
he writes, with reference to his Finnish 
subjects: “We have desired... to 
confirm for ever and ever the assur- 
ance they have received from us as to 
the maintenance of their special Con- 
stitution under our scepter and under 
those of our successors.” All the suc- 
ceeding Czars have followed his exam- 
ple, solemnly swearing to uphold the 
fundamental laws and liberties of Fin- 
land. Alexander II. even extended the 
rights of the Diet. According to the 
old Swedish law, it entirely depended 
on the Monarch to summon the estates. 
Alexander II., the Autocrat of Russia, 
made the convocation periodical by 
prescribing that they should assemble 
at least every fifth year. In latter 
times the Diet has, in fact, been sum- 
moned every third year, besides which 
the right of initiating laws was grant- 
ed to it by Alexander IIT. 

Under this régime Finland has made 
exceptional progress in various direc- 
tions, both material and intellectual. 
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Though it is hardly proper for me to 
praise my own country, I may be al- 
lowed to say that its social conditions 
compare very favorably with those of 
some other European lands. It is the 
firm conviction of all Finlanders that 
their prosperity has been possible only 
through their constitutional govern- 
ment, the suitability of which to our 
national character has been tested by 
the experience of centuries. Naturally, 
then, we are anxious to keep intact 
what we look upon as the chief basis 
of our well-being, and to defend it by 
all legal means against unjustifiable 
attacks. For the last ten or twelve 
years a systematic campaign against 
Finland has been carried on by the 
Chauvinists and Slavophiles of the 
Russian Press. I shall not here exam- 
ine the causes of this campaign, which 
originally, as an observer has _ re- 
marked, formed part of a general 
plan of levelling down all heteroge- 
neous and heterodox subjects at the ex- 
tremities of the Empire, but which 
soon began to assume a character 
apart from this. The St. Petersburg 
correspondent of the Times says: 


The more firmly the Finlanders ad- 
hered to their perfectly calm and cor- 
rect attitude of passive resistance, the 
more malicious and persistent became 
their assailants in the Russian Press. 
The attacks on the Poles, the Baltic 
Germans, or the Armenians of the 
Trans-Caucasus have been mild and 
fitful in comparison with those on the 
inoffensive Finns. Even the baiting 
of the Jews, as far as the newspapers 
have been concerned in it, has hardly 
ever been worse. Only those who have 
had patience enough to follow day af- 
ter day, for so many years, the cease- 
less flow of abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion of Finnish institutions and prin- 
ciples, can have any idea of the extent 
and degree of bitterness to which this 
anti-Finnish propaganda has been car- 
ried. 


The attacks in the Press were soon 
followed by comprehensive 


books in 
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the same style. On our behalf men 
like Senator Mechlin, Professor Dan- 
ielson, and Professor Hermansson 
routed our opponents, and of late they 
have received strong support even 
from Russian scholars. No Finlander 
felt the slightest doubt about the just- 
ness of our cause, and we were not 
alarmed, as we put trust in the oaths 
of our Sovereigns. Our faith, however, 
has been shaken at last. In 1898 a 
project for changing the military or- 
ganization of Finland was brought for- 
ward in a way hitherto unheard of. 
The Military Reform Bill was to be laid 
before an extraordinary session of the 
Diet, simply for the purpose of taking 
the advice of the Finnish deputies as 
to the best means of adapting the meas- 
ure to local conditions. When the 
opinions of the Diet have been given, 
the Bill is to go before the Russian 
State Council in St. Petersburg, and 
then be submited for his Majesty’s 
sanction in conformity with the usual 
Russian procedure. For the first time, 
then, since Finland’s union with Rus- 
sia, the Russian Council of State is 
called upon to deal with a question 
which involves a change in one of the 
fundamental laws of Finland, and this 
although, according to our Constitu- 
tion, no law can be altered without the 
consent of the Diet. The Military Re- 
form Bill, however, aimed at a breach 
of the Constitution only in a particular 
case. It was left to the manifesto of 
February 15 of this year to invalidate 
the Constitution as a whole and in 
principle. The Czar says in this mani- 
festo: “Whilst maintaining in full 
force the now prevailing statutes 
which concern the promulgation of lo- 
cal laws touching exclusively the inter- 
nal affairs of Finland, we have found 
it necessary to reserve to ourselves 
the ultimate decision as to which laws 
come within the scope of the general 
legislation of the empire.” This sim- 
ply means that the Constitutional Par- 























liament of Finland is to be reduced by 
a stroke of the pen to the condition of 
a provincial assembly, which will have 
no power other than with regard to 
the treatment of local questions. It is 
entirely left to the Czar’s own discre- 
tion which laws shall be considered to 
be connected with the requirements 
of the empire in general. Almost any 
question can be placed in this category 
as affecting Russia as well as Finland, 
and there are already manifest signs 
which indicate what innovations we 
have to expect in various departments, 
such as our educational system, our 
railways, our customs dues, our coin- 
age, our taxation, our criminal code, 
and our army. 

There is only one opinion in Finland 
as to the nature of this manifesto, and 
thatis, that the Emperor and the Grand 
Duke by issuing it has broken his sol- 
emn promise, which runs as follows: 


As We, through the will of Provi- 
dence, have come into hereditary pos- 
session of the Grand Duchy of Fin- 
land, We have hereby desired to con- 
firm and ratify the religion, the funda- 
mental laws, the rights and privileges 
of each class in the said Grand Duchy, 
in particular, and of all its inhabitants 
high and low, in general, which they, 
according to the Constitution of this 
country, have enjoyed, promising to 
preserve the same steadfastly and in 
full force. 


It is to be noted that, according to 
our fundamental laws, 


the Emperor and Grand Duke cannot 
make a new law without the knowl- 
edge and consent of the Diet, or abol- 
ish an old law. 


and that 


fundamental laws can be made, al- 
tered, explained, or abolished only on 
the proposition of the Emperor and 
Grand Duke, with the consent of all 
the estates— 


Finland and the Czar. 
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that is, the four estates which consti- 
tute the Diet of Finland. The fact 
that the senate decided to promulgate 
the manifesto by no means argues that 
it was looked upon as in accordance 
with our Constitution. The Procura- 
tor, the highest judicial functionary of 
the Grand Duchy, protested against its 
promulgation, and the senate unani- 
mously made an appeal to the Czar, 
containing inter the following 
words: 


alia 


Your Imperial Majesty’s Senate can- 
not imagine that it could ever be your 
Imperial Majesty’s gracious will and 
intention to depart from the solemn 
assurance which your Imperial Majes- 
ty gave the people of Finland on your 
accession to the throne, to maintain 
the Constitution of the land inviolably, 
and in its full force. . . . The Senate, 
therefore, humbly petitions that your 
Imperial Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to declare that the legislative 
measure in question was not intended 
to infringe the fundamental rights and 
liberties of the Finnish people. 


In spite of this appeal, the Governor- 
General endeavored to induce the sen- 
ate to declare that the manifesto did 
not affect the fundamental laws of 
Finland, but in this he was disappoint- 
ed. Then he undertook himself to ad- 
dress to the governors of the different 
provinces a circular, declaring that all 
laws dealing exclusively with the in- 
terests of Finland would in future be 
drawn up and promulgated exactly as 
in the past. A declaration such as this 
is altogether beside the point. We want 
an express explanation from our Sov- 
ereign. 

What we Finlanders have asked 
again and again is this: What is the 
meaning of the measure the Emperor 
and Grand Duke has promulgated? 
Why has our peace been disturbed by 
one who declared himself that it was 
his wish “to see the triumph of the 
grand idea of universal peace over the 
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elements of trouble and discord?’ 
Why has the law been broken by one 
who has made himself a champion of 
“the principles of law and equity 
which support the security of States 
and the welfare of peoples?” Why is 
he going to increase the armament of 
our nation toa degree which will make 
it an unbearable burden, he who has 
expressly declared that “the more the 
armaments of each Power increase 
the less they answer to the purposes 
and intentions of the Governments;” 
he who has pronounced it to be the 
“supreme duty at the present moment 
of all States to put some limit to the 
unceasing armaments?” Why has he 
broken faith with a nation which has 
always been recognized as the most 
faithful of his subjects? We thought it 
was the greatest glory and the highest 
reward of a Sovereign to see his people 
prosperous and happy, and to be the 
object of their affection. We were 
convinced that our Grand Duke could 
break neither our laws nor his own 
plighted word. We always heard our 
soldiers praised for their excellence, 
and we thought that the larger the 
sums we spent on the education of the 
people the less would be required for 
military equipment. We had never 
dreamt of a measure such as this proj- 
ect to take away our men from their 
native country, which they love with 
the devotion of every Northerner to his 
fatherland; to press them for years to 
military service amidst a people whose 
language they do not understand, 
whose education has been totally differ- 
ent from theirs, whose laws are not 
their laws; and to compel them to 
swear a new oath, from which the 
promise “to obey the laws and statutes 
in force in the country” has been 
omitted, and replaced by an oath of 
allegiance to absolute autocracy. This 
surely would make the military service 
a scourge more detestable than it prob- 
ably is in any other country in the 
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world. As an explanation of the pro- 
posed changes we have heard a rumor 
that we are suspected of a design to 
make common cause with the enemies 
of the Empire in the event of war, and 
that the Russian official view is that 
our soldiers, if left among their own 
people, might prove dangerous to the 
Empire. This story is as absurd as it 
is offensive. When did a happy and 
grateful people become rebels? And 
when, since the beginning of the exist- 
ence of a Finnish nation, did a Fin- 
lander make common cause with the 
enemies of his Prince? There have 
been similar rumors once before. They 
obtained currency in 1863, in connec- 
tion with the Polish rebellion, and they 
arose out of some false statements in 
the Swedish Press. The State officials 
at that period were asked by the Fin- 
nish Secretary of State to sign a docu- 
ment confirming their loyalty, but 
they refused to do so simply because 
they viewed the suspicion in the light 
of an insult. Shortly afterwards the 
Finnish Diet, for the first time since it 
had met in 1809, was summoned by 
Alexander ITI. 

There is only one answer to all the 
questions put forth above. Our Sov- 
ereign has been badly advised by his 
councillors, and he does not sufficiently 
understand his Finnish subjects. We 
do not believe, we cannot believe, that 
he has knowingly broken his oath. His 
promise to honor our Constitution 
hangs framed in every church in Fin- 
land, and is looked upon with religious 
veneration. It hangs there as the em- 
blem of the inviolability of sacred 
rights. Tell the Finnish peasant that 
what he reads is an untruth, and you 
take away from him part of his relig- 
ion. He would answer that his Sover- 


eign has had false advisers, but that he 
himself must have acted in good faith. 
And what else can be the meaning of 
the fact that certain people are so anx- 
ious to conceal from him the grief 
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which his manifesto has caused to all 
classes of the people? It was repre- 
sented as an invention of nobles and 
bureaucrats. It was reported that all 
sensible Finlanders were contented 
with the so-called reforms. Every ex- 
pression of the actual feelings of the 
people which might reach the Sover- 
eign has beer as much as possible sup- 
pressed. The magnificent wreath, with 
the inscription in French, ““From grate- 
ful Finlanders,’ which was sent to St. 
Petersburg to be laid on the tomb of 
Alexander IL., on the anniversary of 
his death, had disappeared when the 
present Czar had visited the Chapel. 
It is said, and universally believed, 
that the Governor-General gave an or- 
der that all the garlands and flowers 
which the Finlanders, since the mani- 
festo, had consecrated to the memory 
of that revered Sovereign, should be 
removed from his statue in Helsing- 
fors, and that the order was with- 
drawn only because the official to 
whom it was given asked for written 
instructions—a step which the Gover- 
nor-General would not venture to take. 
Monster addresses and mass deputa- 
tions were especially annoying to the 
Governor-General. In the course of a 
fortnight an address to the Emperor 
and Grand Duke, expressing the dis- 
tress of the people, was signed by more 
than half a million men and women— 
that is about one-half of Finland’s 
adult population—and was brought to 
St. Petersburg by a deputation con- 
sisting of representatives of every 
community in the country. The depu- 
tation was not received by the Czar, 
and the Governor-General declared 
that such a demonstration could never 
have been organized without agitation 
and for which the Senate 
ought to call to account those persons 
responsible for it. On the other hand, 
as a counterblast to this monster peti- 
tion, another address has been set on 
foot, expressing gratitude to the Czar 


coercion, 
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for his proclamation which deprived 
us of our Constitution. The signatures 
are mostly collected by Russian travel- 
ling peddlers, who offer money for each 
signature, and promise a grant of land 
as soon as the affairs of Finland are 
settled. They address themselves even 
to children, asking them to set down 
their own and their parents’ names, 
and there are said to have been instan- 
ces in which the names of persons who 
have emigrated to America have been 
made to figure in the canvassers’ books. 
Thus it is very likely that a counter 
address of thanks will be forwarded to 
the Czar, and we should not be sur- 
prised if it were stated to represent 
the opinions of “sensible Finlanders.” 
Those Russian hawkers are also used 
for other purposes. They are employed 
in spreading the rumor that, when the 
Russian law has been introduced into 
Finland, the land will be partitioned 
out and everybody will have a share. 
The system is the same which was 
practised some time ago in the Baltic 
Provinces, where the mass of the peo- 
ple were stirred up against their Ger- 
man masters. And it is not only the 
system that is the same. The man 
who, in the popular view, is largely re- 
sponsible for recent events, is the pres- 
ent Governor-General of Finland, who 
took an active part in the Russification 
of the Baltic Provinces. His name is 
Bobrikoff. 

He was appointed last August, and 
was charged with the commission to 
bring Finland into closer union with 
the rest of the Empire. If the intro- 
duction of certain measures, previous- 
ly unknown in Finland, may be called 
a rapprochement between the two na- 
tions, his exertions have not been with- 
out success. But if his commission was 
to bind Finland to Russia with closer 
bonds of friendship and sympathy, he 
has failed utterly. He perfect 
stranger to the spirit of our national 
life. He has displayed a contempt for 
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the Press which to our mind is truly 
cynical. In his opinion there are too 
many newspapers in Finland. Already 
he has suppressed one, while he has 
suspended the publication of two 
others for a month or two. One of the 
latter, Nya Pressen, is the most promi- 
nent organ of the Press in Finland, and 
has been the foremost in the present 
struggle for law and justice, whence 
it is that the Governor-General’s arbi- 
trary measure has aroused an indigna- 
tion the nature of which he is proba- 
bly unable to understand. Ever since 
his arrival, and especially after the 
manifesto, the country has been troub- 
led with spies and gendarmes. Chil- 
dren are pounced upon in the streets, 
asked what they are taught at school, 
or what their parents have been say- 
ing at home, money being offered as a 
reward if they tell the truth. We do 
not know if the Governor-General 
takes any direct part in this abomina- 
ble system of espionage. At all events 
he has done nothing to suppress it, and 
it was unknown in Finland previous to 
his arrival. We are treated as rebels, 
although there is not the slightest 
symptom of rebellion. Even persons 
suspected of being agents provocateurs 
have failed to drive the populace to 
violence. The regard for law and or- 
der, so deeply rooted in the Finnish 
people, cannot be shaken by any provo- 
cation whatsoever. It is a character- 
istic fact that, at the present moment, 
in spite of all we have to endure, the 
University of Finland is, as I believe, 
the only university within the Czar’s 
dominions in which work continues to 
be carried on without any disturbance. 

The question has often been put to 
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us: What will you do? I shall first 
say what we are not going to do. Of 
a rebellion no one even dreams in Fin- 
land. We shall offer peaceful resist- 
ance to everything which is contrary to 
the sworn laws of our country, but a 
nation which shows reverence for its 
laws has never had the name of rebels. 
We have no connection with the dis- 
affected elements in Russia, not even 
with the Russian Liberals, however 
thankful we may be to them for the 
sympathy they have shown us. Their 
cause and ours are not the same. They 
aim at an ideal which lies in the future; 
we only stand up for our guaranteed 
rights. We do not shed tears, we do not 
pray for pity. We think that those who 
do not of their own accord sympathize 
with a cause such as ours, are more to 
be pitied than ourselves. The only 
weapon in which we put trust is that 
of culture of mind and character, which 
is involved in our Scandinavian civili- 
zation. Our Russian antagonists have 
no idea of the strength of this weapon. 
Intellectually, Finnish peasants are on 
the mass of the 

strong national 


a higher level than 
Russian people. A 
spirit pervades all classes of our demo- 
cratic nation, binding them together 
with an indissoluble band. For we 
have not in vain been breathing the in- 
vigorating air of freedom for centu- 
ries. Our policy will be as loyal as it 
always was. We shall endeavor to 
make our people ever more enlight- 
ened, law-abiding, patriotic. And 
whatever physical oppression we may 
be called upon to submit to, no force in 
the world, we hope, will be able to 
crush our moral power of resistance. 
Edward Westermarck. 
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MISS FERRIER.* 


It is more than eighty years since 
“Marriage” was published, and you can 
buy it to-day in any book-shop for four- 
pence halfpenny. That shows at least 
a singularly robust power of survival, 
and immortality is freely claimed for 
authors who have very much less to 
show for it than a lady who has amused 
four generations of readers. If she had 
been content to do that, her fame 
might rest secure; but unhappily she 
was possessed with the desire to con- 
vey moral instruction, and that has 
overlaid her humor and her genuine 
faculty of creation with a dead weight 
of platitudes under which they must 
inevitably sink. Nevertheless her tal- 
ent was sufficiently remarkable to ren- 
der her an appropriate subject for a 
memoir, if an interesting one could be 
written; and the fact that she belonged 
to a very notable society,—the little 
world of Edinburgh in the days when 
Edinburgh held the Great Magician 
and was the headquarters of the. great 
Whig Review, might well have led one 
to hope that the interesting memoir 
might be forthcoming. Unfortunately 
this anticipation, if any one formed it, 
has not been fulfilled; the book in 
which her grand-nephew, Mr. John 
Ferrier, assisted by Mr. Doyle, has put 
together her correspondence with some 
details as to her life and family, is 
nearly as dull as it is given to a biog- 
raphy to be, except for about eighty 
pages of really charming and high-spir- 
ited letters written by her to Miss Clav- 
ering. It did not need a large volume 
to establish the fact that Miss Ferrier 
had two sides to her character, one of 


*Memoir and correspondence of Susan Ferrier, 
1782-1854: based on her private correspondence 
in the possession of, and collected by, her 
grand-nephew. John Ferrier. Edited by John 
A. Doyle, Fellow of All Souls’ College. With 
Portraits. London. 1899. 





which was amusing and the other very 
emphatically not, and that as age ad- 
vanced the former disappeared; still 
less was it necessary to display at 
such portentous length the extreme dul- 
ness of her decline. Still, from this 
mass of material one can disengage 
some picture of the novelist and her 
time. 

Susan Ferrier was the youngest child 
in a family of ten, and the only unmar- 
ried daughter. Her father, James 
Ferrier, was a Writer to the Signet and 
agent to the fifth Duke of Argyll; 
through the Duke’s interest he was pro- 
moted to be one of the Principal Clerks 
of Session, and thus had the honor to 
be a colleague of Walter Scott. His 
wife died in 1797, and from 1804 on- 
wards, owing to the marriage of her 
sisters, Miss Ferrier was obliged to 
keep house for him till his death in 
1829. The house must have been a 
cheerful one enough in the early days 
of her life, when it was full of the 
young people. Burns passed there and 
celebrated the charms of ‘the eldest 
Miss Ferrier; and Susan would seem to 
have been particularly attached to one 
of her brothers. But as the others left 
it, and as old age settled down heavily 
on her father, the home cannot have 
been a paradise. Old Ferrier was a 
taciturn, hard-headed Scotchman; his 
colleagues in the Session House called 
him Uncle Adam in his last days, and 
the Uncle Adam of “The Inheritance” 
would certainly have been “gey and 
ill to live with;” kindly no doubt, at 
bottom, but harsh and wintry. The tie 
which bound his daughter to him so 
closely that she would scarcely stir 
from his side, and would not accept in- 
vitations to visit people whom she 
eared for,—not even tempted by chances 
of marriage—was a tie of duty rather 
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than affection. Neither of the pair was 
demonstrative; Miss Ferrier felt that 
she was necessary to her father just as 
his armchair might have been, not per- 
haps indispensable, but a circumstance 
of life which he counted on, and took 
as a matter of course. She gave up 
her existence to him, not in any spirit of 
sentimental devotion, but with rather a 
grim sense of what she was doing, and 
out of a hard intellectual conviction 
that it was the right thing to do; and 
her gaiety was crushed out in the proc- 
ess. Probably to the last day of -her 
life she was what she called Scott, 
amusable; but she ceased to have the 
desire to amuse, and became more than 
a little doubtful whether it was right 
to think at all about amusement. 

At all events that is how I account 
to myself for the lamentable transfor- 
mation that took place in Miss Ferrier. 
Here is the young lady in her twenty- 
first year as she shows herself in a 
letter to a married sister, Mrs. Connell: 


I am much obliged to you for your 
invitation, and still more for the induce- 
ment you hold out to me, but I don’t 
feel inclined to go quite so far in quest 
of a husband. I think you’re very bold 
in promising to insure me one. I assure 
you it’s more than most people would 
do, or even what I would do for myself. 
I was at a concert a few nights ago, 
where I was somewhat annoyed by 
Widow Bell, who was there heading 
four-and-twenty maidens; she looked so 
queer and vulgar that I was fain to 
fight shy. She came bobbing along, 
sticking out at all points and places, 
keys and coppers jingling in her pock- 
ets, led in triumph by a frightful male 
creature with a large bow-window 
bound in blue and buff, and a pair of 
peagreen upper legs. I thought I 
should have swooned with shame when 
she stopped and stared at me. 


There you have the whole point of 
view of the lively young woman,—say, 
Lady Emily in “Marriage’”—whose 
sense of the ridiculous entirely gets the 
better of human kindness; and you 


have already pretty fully developed 
that formidable power of caricature 
which was the greater part of Miss 
Ferrier’s accomplishment. The descrip- 
tion is exactly like a drawing by Gil- 
ray, and it is interesting to note that 
she cherished an album which was 
principally adorned with Gilray’s work. 
Contrast with that letter one to the 
same sister but written forty years la- 
ter. It begins with some details 
(tamely given) of a fancy-fair to which 
even she had been dragged. Here is 
the last sentence or two, winding up a 
catalogue of costumes: “And now I 
have done my part in the millinery 
line, and hope you are satisfied, if not 
edified. Lady McN. has a masquerade 
to-night and E. enacts first a fishwife 
and then a queen; but oh! what folly 
all this seems and is! Not gaiety, real 
gaiety—only excitement, its vile coun- 
terfeit.” 

Old Miss Edgeworth, nearly twenty 
years Miss Ferrier’s senior and a pro- 
fessed moralist, was about the same 
time writing endless letters full of gen- 
uine gaiety and delight in the enjoy- 
ments of other people. It is fair to re- 
member that Miss Ferrier in her later 
years was afflicted with an ailment of 
the eyes almost amounting to blind- 
ness; but there is no denying the fact 
that Puritanism turned to bile in her 
nature; her satire, which began with 
an intellectual contempt for fools and 
a keen sense of superficial absurdities, 
grew more and more into a denuncia- 
tion of whatever was not ascetic. 

However, Miss Ferrier as a young 
woman had little of the ascetic about 
her, and she saw not only the whole 
of Edinburgh society, but a good deal 
of a wider world. She writes to her 
brother in 1810: 


You was hardly out of the door be- 
fore I felt sick and went to bed, but 
was obliged to rise and receive the 
Laird of Makdougall and his daughter, 
a great bumping miss in a blue riding- 
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habit; then in galloped Bessie Mure, so 
that I was at my wit’s end between a 
fine town madam and a rank Highland 
miss. Next day I was in the Elysian 
fields with my dear doctor, for such 
his grounds really are, and you may 
suppose his company did not lessen 
the delusion in my eyes. 


That is thoroughly typical of her sur- 
roundings. Her “dear doctor’ was a 
certain Dr. Hamilton, who, says Mr. 
Ferrier, still clung to the Gress of a by- 
gone age, the cocked hat, knee-breech- 
es, shoe-buckles, etc., and would neither 
wear gloves nor carry an umbrella. 
Miss Ferrier, it appears, was accus- 
tomed playfully to remark that he “dis- 
pensed with gloves for fear of slipping 
the fees,” and that his great hat made 
the umbrella unnecessary. Such was 
the wit of Edinburgh in its great peri- 
od. But at all events the doctor was a 
character even in a society abounding 
in oddities; and another contrast Miss 
Ferrier herself notes, that between the 
Highland Miss and Bessie Mure. This 
lady was a relative of the Argyll fam- 
ily and a constant inmate of their 
household, where Miss Ferrier was also 
on a very friendly footing, thanks to 
her father’s business-connection with 
the Duke. It was at Inverary Castle 
that she formed the principal friend- 
ship of her life with the Duke’s grand- 
daughter, Miss Charlotte Clavering, 
and from this connection sprang direct- 
ly her enterprise as a writer. The 
Duke’s sister, Lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell (afterwards Lady Charlotte Bury) 
was also a novelist, and in those days 
it was the exception and not the rule 
for ladies to write. Lady Charlotte 
brought the contagion of proof-sheets 
into that circle; Miss Clavering caught 
the infection and transmitted it to her 
friend. At what date exactly the cor- 
respondence between the two young 
ladies began is not clear, for they did 
not date their letters as a rule, but at 
all events it had reached an intimate 
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stage in the beginning of 1808, Miss 
Ferrier being then six-and-twenty, her 
friend some years younger, and “a fine 
dancing lady” in London. There is a 
deal of comment upon contemporary 
novels in the letters, and Miss Claver- 
ing promises poems of her own, which 
do not appear to arrive. At the same 
time Miss Ferrier is not guiltless of 
verse, for she actually bestows a copy 
upon John Philpott Curran, who made 
an appearance in Edinburgh and a 
vast impression on Susan’s heart. More- 
over, as the letters go on, a certain 
amount of cheerful rhyming creeps in. 
One may as well quote a sample of the 
correspondence. 


I sent to Bessie Mure desiring her to 
surrender up her cheap glover as I 
looked upon him as a much more de- 
sirable thing than a dear lover, so she 
made answer that she knew of no 
cheap man, but she directed me to 
where I could get good gloves at 1s. 4d. 
per pair. Well, away I trotted, re- 
solved to become hand in glove with 
this pattern glover. So I went into 
the shop. 


“Show me some good stout ladies’ 
gloves,” quoth I; 

So he took down a parcel and gave me 
them to try; 

I picked out a dozen of pairs and said, 
“Now I’m willing 

To take all these if you'll give me them 
at the shilling.” 

Then the glover clasped his hands and 
said: “Madame, I declare 

I could not sell those gloves for less 
than three shillings a pair.” 

So I said: “I was told you had very 
good gloves at sixteenpence, 

And your asking three shillings for 
these must be all a pretence!” 

Then he brought forth a huge bundle 
and opened it out: 

“There, madam, are the gloves, made 
from the hide of a nout, 

But no more to compare with the skin 
of a kid or dog 

Than the breast of a chicken to the 

back of a hog.” 

So, having nothing to reply to a simile 

so sublime, 
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I was glad to sneak off and say I would 
come back when I had more time, 

And I swear that’s as true as I am now 
writing rime. 


There is a strong, broad touch about 
all these letters, which very naturally 
suggested to a literary young lady that 
her friend had it in her to write some- 
thing else than letters; and there was 
no lack of leisure available. Miss Fer- 
rier describes graphically enough her 
own occupations. 


I am busied in the Arts and Sciences 
at present, japanning old boxes, var- 
nishing new ones, daubing velvet, and, 
in short, as the old wives say, “my 
hands never out of an ill turn.” Then, 
by the way of pastime, I play whist 
every night to the very death with all 
the fusty dowagers and musty mousers 
in the purlieus—and yet I am alive! 
Praise be to oysters and porter! 

} 

And so there came from Miss Claver- 
ing the suggestion that the two should 
collaborate by means of the post; and 
she enclosed the outline of a plot. Miss 
Ferrier at once knows her own mind; 
the moralist immediately rises. The 
plot is excellent, but,—it wants a mor- 
al. “As the only good purpose of a 
book is to inculcate morality, and con- 
vey some lesson of instruction as well 
as delight, I do not see that what is 
called a good moral can be dispensed 
with in a work of fiction.” For an al- 
ternative suggestion, what would Miss 
Clavering think of this? “I do not rec- 
ollect ever to have seen the sudden 
transition of a high-bred English 
beauty, who thinks she can sacrifice 
all for love, to an uncomfortable soli- 
tary Highland dwelling among _ tali, 
red-haired sisters and grim faced 
aunts.” That is the germ of “Mar- 
riage,” and, as Miss Ferrier points 
out, the moral to be deduced is of 
course that runaway matches are rep- 
rehensible. Asa collaboration, nothing 
came of it. Miss Clavering was busy 
with her own projects, which were cer- 


tainly very unlike Miss Ferrier’s, and 
after due beseeching her finished per- 
formance came through the post and 
was welcomed with a good deal of 
amusing chaff. Its heroine, the beaute- 
ous Herminisilde, was apparently sent 
to sea, like Danae, in a tub by design- 
ing villains; and Miss Ferrier cannot 
wholly accept this adventure. 


Methinks I behold the Count and the 
Squire ramming her in like so much 
raw sugar and treading her down, as 
the negroes do figs to make them pack 
close! ’Tis no wonder you pride your- 
self upon your invention, that is truly 
an incident for which you'll find no 
parallel in the annals of novel-writing. 
A mere matter-of-fact writer now, had 
they really wanted to drown a body, 
would most likely have tied a good 
thumping stone about its neck and 
there would have been an end of it: but 
your count knows a trick worth two of 
that. 


Altogether it was pretty plain that 
there was a complete incompatibility 
of literary temperament. 


You say there are just two styles for 
which you have any taste, viz., the 
horrible and the astonishing. Now I'll 
groan for you till the very blood shall 
curdle in my veins, or I'll shriek and 
stare till my own eyes start out of their 
sockets with surprise—but as to writ- 
ing with you, in truth it would be as 
easy to compound a new element out 
of fire and water as that we two should 
jointly write a book. 


And so Miss Ferrier sadly rejects 
the various proposals, one of which in- 
cluded a Hottentot heroine and a wild 
man of the woods,—“I should despair,” 
she writes, “of doing justice to their 
wild paces and delicate endearments;” 
another placed its characters on the 
moon; and moreover she remarks that 
Miss Clavering was, by her own con- 
fession, engaged upon two other novels 
with two other collaborators, and she 
questions whether there was a head in 
the world capable of containing and 











clearly arranging materials for three 
books, be they what they may. In 
short the correspondence shows the 
amateur lady novelist to have been 
then what she is now, greatly daring; 
and Miss Ferrier preferred for her 
part to keep to the modesty of nat- 
ure, and her high-bred heroine flung in 
among the red-haired sisters and grim- 
faced aunts. 

It was some time in 1810 that the ear- 
ly sheets of “Marriage” were conveyed 
to Miss Clavering’s home at Arden- 
caple. They contained the vivid por- 
traits of Lady MacLaughlan and of the 
three sisters Douglas, Miss Grizzy, 
Miss Jacky, and Miss Nicky. Now 
there might be some doubt about the 
identification of Lady MacLaughlan, 
but the three misses appear to have 
been copied direct from three Misses 
Edmonstone (cousins, after the Scotch 
fashion, of the Argyll family) who lived 
in Edinburgh no further away from 
the Ferriers’ household than next door. 
There is a fragment of a letter to Miss 
Clavering quoted by Sir George Doug- 
las in his book on “The Blackwood 
Group,” which is not included in this 
volume. 


I am boiling to hear from you, but 
I’ve taken a remorse of conscience 
about Lady MacLaughlan and her 
friends; if I was ever to be detected, or 
even suspected, I would have nothing 
for it but to drown myself. I mean, 
therefore, to let her alone till I hear 
from you, as I think we might com- 
pound some other kind of character 
for her that might do as well and not 
be so dangerous. As to the misses, if 
ever it was to be published, they must 
be altered or I must fly my native land. 


Miss Clavering wrote back in huge 
delight, insisting that Sir Sampson’s 
lady and the “foolish virgins” should 
stand; offering even to take upon her- 
self the authorship of the novel sooner 
than let them be sacrificed. The next 
letter records Lady Charlotte Camp- 
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bell’s enthusiasm for what she called 
“the cleverest thing of the kind ever 
written;” and a later epistle proves that 
Miss Clavering, though she sent a hero- 
ine adrift in a barrel and threw the bar- 
rel through a cabin porthole, was nevy- 
ertheless a young lady of sense and dis- 
cernment. She was quite content that 
Miss Ferrier should mangle her own 
contribution (the episodic history of 
Mrs. Douglas, which had better have 


“been amputated altogether), and she 


furnished very sound criticism on her 
friend’s work. “I don’t like those high- 
life conversations; they are a sort of 
thing by consent handed down from 
generation to generation in novels, but 
have little or no groundwork in truth, 
and the first part of the book will please 
because the scenes are original in a 
book and taken from nature.” And 
moreover she protests vehemently 
against the “Frenchifying”’ of Lady 
Juliana’s conversation. The _ editor 
makes the amazing statement that “no 
trace of this blemish remains.” If 
Miss Clavering managed to get out any 
of the Frenchification, there must have 
been a great deal to begin with, for 
French phrases are sprinkled as if out 
of a pepperpot over all those novels, 
and in two cases out of three they are 
ungrammatical or incorrect. It was 
plainly an affectation, for Miss Ferrier 
never quotes French in her letters. 
Such was the genesis of “Marriage.” 
It was a work full of extremely amus- 
ing studies taken direct from life; Lady 
MacLaughlan is in her way a true crea- 
tion, and, fantastic as she is, she plain- 
ly belongs to the generation which pro- 
duced Lady Hester Stanhope, a person 
as “man-minded” and eccentric (though 
stately even in her eccentricity) as Sir 
Sampson’s directress. Even Lady Juli- 
ana, wild caricature though she may 
be, bears the same relation to the life 
of those days as a drawing by Gilray, 
and remains interesting to the student 
of the history of affectations. But 
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though “Marriage” was partly written 
in 1810 when its authoress was eight- 
and-twenty, it did not aspire to pub- 
licity till 1817, when the finished por- 
tion of the manuscript was submitted 
to the original Blackwood and received 
by him with open arms. In 1818 it 
was published under seal of the dead- 
liest secrecy as to the writer’s identity. 
There was, as we have been shown, 
excellent reason why Miss Ferrier 
should conceal her authorship if she 
was to live at peace with her neigh- 
bors; and in addition to that, she had 
a genuine dislike to the fuss and no- 
toriety which was in those days the lot 
of the female author. The satiric 
sketch in “Marriage” of a literary cote- 
rie at Bath shows plainly enough what 


she desired to keep away from, al- 
though the satire in that instance is 
mainly conventional, and does not 


speak of direct observation. 

After the appearance of “Marriage” 
I cannot trace anything more than the 
bare facts of Miss Ferrier’s life, for the 
reason that in 1817 Miss Clavering mar- 
ried, 4nd though the friendship contin- 
ued till Miss Ferrier’s death, either the 
correspondence dropped or no further 
specimens of it are printed; and there 
are no other letters in the volume 
which are in any way characteristic of 
the novelist. The authorship of “Mar- 
riage” remained just about as secret as 
that of “Waverley.” Some of Miss 
Ferrier’s own family were not initiated; 
and there were no doubt a good many 
people who did not disclaim the honor, 
which, enviable from the first, became 
doubly so when Scott, in the epilogue 
to “The Legend of Montrose,” ad- 
dressed a kindly word to “a brother, 
or perhaps a sister shadow, the author 
of the very lively work entitled “Mar- 
riage.” It was only to be expected that 
such a success would induce the au- 
thoress to go on, and early in 1823 the 
first volume of “The Inheritance” was 
completed and offered to Murray, but 
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the negotiation was broken off at the 
entreaty of Blackwood, who paid £1,000 
for the copyright of the entire work. 
Upon the whole, “The Inheritance” is 
to be preferred to its predecessor. Miss 
Pratt is beyond praise; she belongs to 
the same sisterhood as Lady Mac- 
Laughlan and the Misses, but Miss 
Ferrier had the power of keeping the 
individual character absolutely distinct 
while she stamps upon it the common 
characteristics of a particular society. 
Lord Rossville, the pompous noblemarm 
for whose special confusion Miss Pratt 
is created, really rises above caricature 
and the scenes between the pair are 
often excellently diverting; and one 
cannot too highly praise the art by 
which Miss Pratt, while remaining the 
same person, is made to present an en- 
tirely different side of her character to 
Uncle Adam. The story itself is of 
course a poor example of a superannu- 
ated fashion; we have to swallow it or 
skip it, just as we do the scenes of pro- 
testation between Julia and Falkland 
in “The Rivals,” for the sake of the ad- 
mirable comedy incorporated with it. 
Indeed Miss Ferrier’s whole work be- 
longs properly speaking to the drama 
rather than to the novel; and it is sur- 
prising that, with her gift for strong 
and effective drawing of comic char- 
acter and her perfect willingness to ac- 
cept any convention in the way of plot, 
she did not furnish materials for at 
least a temporary success on the 
boards. A stage-carpenter of some sort 
tried his hand at “The Inheritance,” 
but the result was a lamentable failure. 

In January, 1829, Miss Ferrier was 
released from her long duty by the 
death of her father. She had lived in 
increasing seclusion, she was now close 
upon fifty, and the purpose of her life 
was gone. “Destiny” was being writ- 
ten, and by 1830 it was disposed of, 
not to Blackwood, but to Cadell, who 
gave £1,700 for it. Scott, not perhaps 
a very trustworthy counsellor in such 
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matters, told her that she had sold 
“The Inheritance” much below its val- 
ue; and Blackwood had apparently 
made a statement to her that the sec- 
ond edition was dead stock upon his 
hands. It is the sort of thing that pub- 
lishers are prone to say and authors by 
no means prone to hear; so that one 
cannot help a retrospective rejoicing 
over his evident discomfiture when he 
was taken at his word. Cadell, it 
seems, did not lose by the bargain. It 
is hardly necessary to criticise ‘“Des- 
tiny,” which presents the faults of the 
other novels in an exaggerated form, 
and gives a _ singularly false and 
unreal view of life. Glenroy, the un- 
reasonable Highland chief, compares 
very ill with King Corny in Miss Edge- 
worth’s “Ormond;” but there is an un- 
deniable pathos in the portrait of this 
imperious old man, struck down with 
paralysis, more than ever imperious 
and unreasonable, yet absolutely de- 
pendent upon those whose convenience 
he had never for a moment considered. 
His henchman, Benbowie, not a ser- 
vant, but a companion attached to him 
by a tie of unreasoning habit stronger 
than any devotion, is excellently ren- 
dered; he is not wanted to point a mor- 
al, and thus Miss Ferrier is content to 
make him live, and he does live. Molly 
Macaulay, his pendant in the picture, 
remains almost the only likeable per- 
son in the sisterhood which began with 
the Misses. It is a sad pity that such 
powers of characterization were prac- 
tically nullified by a defective theory 
of art. The moralizings of the char- 
acters whom Miss Ferrier selects for 
admiration are in this book quite in- 
tolerable; and the minister, Mr. Mc- 
Dow, is a caricature so ugly as to be 
positively offensive, though drawn with 
a coarse strength. 

It was natural that an authoress so 
successful should be repeatedly pressed 
to write. In 1837 one Miss Mackenzie, 
on behalf of a friend, offered £1,000 for 
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a volume, no matter what. Miss Fer- 
rier endorsed the letter: “I made two 
attempts to write something, but could 
not please myself, and would not pub- 
lish anything.” The elasticity had gone 
out of her nature, and it is to be ac- 
counted to her for a great virtue that 
she would not consent to “write herself 
down.” 

Beyond this we, who read or do not 
read her novels, have no concern with 
her, except to be sorry for the gloom 
of her dark old age, and to respect the 
somewhat stoical fortitude with which 
she bore it; but she has left one other 
piece of writing which must always 
retain its value. If one of Sir Walter's 
dogs were stuffed in a museum there 
would always be, and there ought al- 
ways to be, pilgrims coming to see it; 
and no human testimony that throws 
any light upon him and his life will 
ever cease to be of interest. Scott was 
a friend of her father, as he was of 
almost every human being who came 
into contact with him, and he had a 
strong liking for the crabbed old man. 
Here is a passage which Mr. Doyle 
quotes from the Journal: 


Uncle Adam (that was how they 
called him in the Session House after 
“The Inheritance” appeared), who re- 
tired last year from an official situa- 
tion at the age of eighty-four, although 
subject to fits of giddiness and al- 
though carefully watched by his ac- 
complished daughter, is still in the 
habit of walking by himself if he can by 
any possibility make an escape. The 
other day, in one of these excursions, 
he fell against a lamp-post, cut himself 
much, bled a good deal, and was car- 
ried home by two gentlemen. What 
said old Rugged and Tough? Why. 
that his fall against the post was the 
luckiest thing that could have befallen 
him, for the bleeding was exactly the 
remedy for his disorder. 


So keen an observer as Miss Ferrier 
was inevitably pressed, after Scott's 
death, to set down her recollections of 
him; she did so, the manuscript was 
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preserved, and has been published by 
Mr. John Ferrier by way of an intro- 
duction to Bentley’s Edinburgh Edition 
of her novels. It should be stated that 
all Miss Ferrier’s copyrights were 
transferred to Bentley in 1841, and her 
authorship first formally avowed in his 
edition of that year. It is worth while 
to summarize her impressions of Sir 
Walter, for they are exceedingly char- 
acteristic of the observer as well as of 
the subject observed. She went with 
her father to Ashestiel in 1811, and 
Scott wrote some lines for her when 
she was leaving the house. Nothing 
perhaps proves more fully the com- 
pleteness of her seclusion than the fact 
that she was never Scott’s guest again 
till after her father’s death, when she 
visited Abbotsford in the autumn of 
1829. There she saw Walter and Char- 
lotte Lockhart, the boy looking a Cupid 
in tartans, whose “sundry extras” so 
fluttered in the breeze that his grand- 
father, with his usual ready courtesy, 
recalled an image from his guest’s own 
work and presented him as Major Wad- 
dell, remembering how the newly pro- 
moted Countess was called upon by her 
mother’s relations. 


The carriage door being opened, out 
stepped Major Waddell, having upon 
his back a vast military cloak with all 
its various appliances of tags and jags 
and flags and waving capes, and scar- 
let linings and shining brooch, etc., etc., 
ete. The Major having placed himself 
on one side of the carriage door, black 
Cesesar in no less gorgeous array sta- 
tioned himself at the other, and then 
after a little feminine delay there 
came forth Mrs. Major Waddell in all 
her bravery. 


he whole passage is funny enough, 
and the solicitude of Mrs. Major Wad- 
dell for the health of her much-envel- 
oped husband makes excellent farce; 
but how Scott, for all his prodigious 
memory, came to be so pat with his 
quotation is wonderful, and seems to 
suggest that Miss Ferrier was really 
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more of a light in her own day than 
we realize. This was on her way to 
the house, of which she describes her 
first impression: “As soon as I could 
look round, I was struck with the sin- 
gular and picturesque appearance of the 
mansion and its environs. Yet I must 
own there was more of strangeness 
than of admiration in my feelings: too 
many objects seemed crowded together 
in a small space, and there was a felt 
want of breadth and repose for the 
eye.” Going round the place Scott was 
her cicerone; one need not say how 
courteous and eloquent. She stayed ten 
days, with a very small party. 


Every day Sir Walter was ready by 
one o’clock to accompany us, either in 
walking or driving, often in both, and 
in either there was the same inexhaus- 
tible flow of legendary lore, romantic 
incident, apt quotation, curious or di- 
verting story; and sometimes old bal- 
lads were recited, commemorative of 
some of the localities through which 
he passed. Those who had only seen 
him amongst the avocations of life, or 
even doing the honors of his own table, 
could searcely have conceived the fire 
and animation of his countenance at 
such times, when his eyes seemed lit- 
erally to kindle, and even (as some one 
has remarked) to change their color 
and become a sort of deep sapphire 
blue; but perhaps from being close to 
him and in the open air I was more 
struck with this peculiarity than those 
whose better sight enabled them to 
mark his varying expression at other 
times. Yet I must confess that this 
was an enthusiasm that I found as 
little infectious as that of his anti- 
quarianism. On the contrary, I often 
wished his noble faculties had been ex- 
ercised on loftier themes than those 
which seemed to stir his very soul. 


She would have liked him, no doubt, 
to dissertate upon the higher morality, 
the duty of repressing vain habits of 
wishing, and so forth, like the intoler- 
able Captain Malcolm in “Destiny.” 
When Mrs. Lockhart, who was then 
ill, made an effort, and caused herself 
to be carried down to the drawing- 
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room as a surprise in honor of Wilkie’s 
arrival, Scott, in his joy at finding her 
back there, seated at her harp and 
ready to sing for him, insisted upon 
winding up the evening by joining 
hands all round and singing 


Weel may we a’ be, 
Ill may we never see. 


Yet this struck the austere Puritan 
lady as “little else than a mockery of 
human life.” “The glee seemed forced 
and unnatural,” and she writes sadly, 
and no doubt truthfully enough, “it 
was the last attempt at gaiety I wit- 
nessed within the walls of Abbots- 
ford.” Still when the worst trouble 
came she was a welcome guest in the 
house, and Lockhart has recorded with 
his accustomed skill her kind tact with 
the broken, paralyzed Magician, and her 
tenderness in hiding even from himself 
the lapses in his memory, an art 
learned no doubt in her long tendance 
upon her own father. In a few lines 
of tragic portraiture she has drawn 
Scott as he received her after his sec- 
ond stroke, scarcely able to rise from 
his chair yet with his old courtesy in- 
sistent on doing so; slow and indistinct 
in speech, slack and unwieldy in figure, 
his face swollen and discolored, a 
black silk cap sitting ill on his shaven 
head, and the eyes that could once 
change from hazel to sapphire now dim 
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and heavy. And to complete the pict- 
ure, by his side at table sat his grand- 
child “Hugh Littlejohn,” once the pride 
of his great heart. The child was 
transformed not less pitifully than the 
man. 


The fair blooming cheek and finely 
chiselled features were now shrunk 
and stiffened into the wan and rigid 
inflexibility of old age; while the black 
bandage which swathed the little pale 
sad countenance gave additional gloom 
and harshness to the profound mel- 
ancholy which clouded its most in- 
tellectual expression. Disease and 
death were stamped upon the grand- 
sire and the boy, as they sat side by 
side with averted eyes, each, as if in 
the bitterness of his own heart, refus- 
ing to comfort or be comforted. The 
two who had been wont to regard each 
other so fondly and so proudly now 
seemed averse to hold communication 
together, while their appearance and 
style of dress, the black cap of the one 
and the black bandages of the other, 
denoted a sympathy in suffering if in 
nothing else. 


Out of doors it was a soft afternoon 
of May; windows were open, flowers 
were fragrant, and the singing of birds 
came into the room. Sunt lacryme 
rerum; the woman who had the heart 
to see and understand these things 
(though she rounds her description with 
a superfluous moral) felt not only the 
comedy but the tragedy of life in a way 
that was not commonplace. 

Stephen Gicynn. 





THE TREASURE-TROVE OF SPRINGTIME. 


There are treasures in the garden, 
Buried low and buried deep, 

Such as buccaneers and pirates 
Had not ever in their keep. 

You may find them if you seek them 
During April or in May, 

With the spade and fork and shovel, 
In the good old gardening way. 
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Captain Kidd hath never hidden 
Any gold beneath the sod 

That is brighter than the yellows 
Where the daffodils do nod. 

And the golden cups the tulips 
Will lift up are greater gain 

Than the spoils from out the holds 
Of all the galleons of Spain. 


All the argosies and carvels 
Which the Corsairs chased of old, 
Did not flaunt such challenge-banners 
As the roses shall unfold. 
And the rolls of silks and satins 
Won as plunder,—what had they 
Like the velvet of the petals 
Of those roses to display? 


And the bales of stuffs from Persia, 
And the rugs of softest dye,— 

With the paintings of the pansies 
May they ever hope to vie? 

And the ropes of pearls, the rubies 
And the jewelled diadems,— 

Does not every dew of summer 
Crown the flowers with its gems? 


Oh, the hoardings of those rovers 
And their dollars and doubloons, 
With their chink of precious metals,— 
How they sing their merry tunes! 

But the lilies of the valley, 
As they tinkle on the stem, 

They can ring a chime of silver 
Which shall more than rival them. 


So, go you all a-gardening 
To win the joy of life! 

Go, make the stubborn soil give up 
Its riches ripe and rife! 

You will find them if you seek them 
During April or in May 

With the fork and pick and shovel, 
In the good old gardening way. 

Dig deep the spade, and with a will 
Uplift the wealth that’s there! 

For in the earth there is no dearth 
Of riches, everywhere. 





W. D. Ellwanger. 
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(Conclusion.) 


XLVIII. 


From Sir Richard Etchingham, Tol- 
earne, to Miss Elizabeth Etching- 
ham, Laurel Lawn, Wimbledon. 


My Dear Elizabeth,—There is news 
for you this time. You are to keep 
your Christmas at Tolcarne and not go 
away again. No refusal this time. For 
if Elizabeth will not come and reign 
with Richard at Tolcarne, there will be 
nothing left for Richard but to get up 
a lawsuit with Mrs. Tallis to occupy 
his declining years, and steal her house- 
keeper as an episode. Marry, how? 
Shipley is at the vicarage, and we went 
there to afternoon tea; and Mr. Follett 
was full of Anglo-Saxon antiquities, 
and in great indignation with some- 
body who had been vamping up some 
of the old nonsense about King Alfred 
—the fable of his hanging forty odd 
unjust judges, I think it was; and 
Shipley was too busy to go out with 
Arthur, and yet he did not stay with us 
to talk of King Alfred; and Mrs. Fol- 
lett was engaged with her gardener 
over the fowls. Her game-fowls are a 
fine breed. They want a great deal of 
attention when certain visitors are seen 
approaching—and at other times. And 
so, when the Vicar and I went out into 
his quercus walk, and he was showing 
me how the trees had come on this 
summer, who should meet us but Mar- 
garet and Shipley hand in hand, and 
she was looking—well, not as she 
looked after a certain interview with 
Mr. Weekes, of Worthing that is and 
of Pampesford Royal that is to be. 
* Copyright, 1899. By Mrs. Fuller Maitland 
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They had settled something that was 
more to him than Alfred and Edward 
and all their charters. And the Vicar 
beamed, and I—never mind exactly 
what I did. 

But this morning I took out the two 
seals you know, which for years I had 
looked at only once a year, those that 
my dear old Munshi got engraved after 
the writing of a cunning scribe at Agra. 
Mine—the one that reads “I said Alif” 
—is to be Shipley’s, and Maggie’s, in- 
scribed “My soul said, Say no more,” 
is for Margaret. They are to have 
them on the wedding-day. You remem- 
ber the interpretation of the lines those 
words come from? 

I said Alif: my soul said, Say no more: 
If One is in the house, one letter is 
enough. 

Margaret will tell you more. 

Yours in joy, 


Richard. 

XLIX, 
From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, 
Laurel Lawn, Wimbledon, to Sir 


Richard Etchingham, Tolcarne. 


Dearest Dickory,—You are the most 
unselfish creature in the world (I may 
have mentioned this before, as it is a 
conclusion I came to as soon as I could 
come to conclusions). I have a very 
happy note from dear Margaret, too, 
but she thinks much more of you than 
you do of yourself, and “leaving fath- 
er” is already a cloud on her horizon. 
You have won her affections, as I 
knew you would, during the short time 
you have been together. I am thinking 
of Maggie now, and thinking that she 
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would be glad (she and I always agreed 
about people). She would have liked 
and believed in “Will” Shipley; and 
she would have wished Margaret to 
marry. She was far too happy with 
you not to consider marriage was the 
happiest destiny for a woman. And I 
think he is a good man, upright and 
“trustie;’ and then he is quick-witted 
on the surface and will not, for want 
of intuition, hurt his wife: I have of- 
ten admired the tact and self-control 
with which he handled the many en- 
tanglements of the Newton household. 
To succeed in being everything to Al- 
ice, while for her sake remaining on 
good terms with Colonel Newton, was 
a great diplomatic achievement. The 
marriage will delight Alice; and Ar- 
thur will not withhold his consent. 

No refusal from me this time, you 
say. No. Don’t flatter yourself that 
you could keep me at a distance if you 
tried. I am coming, and coming to 
stay. 

I remember about the seals, and what 
you tell me now made me go rather 
blind for a minute. In a way I want 
the child and her “man” to have them, 
but I want you to keep them too, and I 
think I want you to keep them most. 
Have others made. Do not give up 
those till you are where you will not 
need seals, dear. But perhaps I am 
wrong. AsI have no children, perhaps 
I cannot realize that what a parent 
gives to a child a parent keeps. 

Laura’s reception of the news would 
have amused you. Being Laura, she 
does not quite like honors to be divided, 
and would have preferred one engage- 
ment at a time in the family. Still she 
is benevolently inclined to Margaret, 
and “enters into Margaret’s feelings as 
only those can who know what it is.” 
“You, Elizabeth,” she told me, “as I 
have often heard people say, live in 
books: which, perhaps, is fortunate, as 
you don’t seem to attract. But I have 


always found my happiness in my af- 
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fections, and Margaret is, I think, like 
me.” One of Margaret’s most valuable 
presents will be “from Sir Augustus 
and Lady Pampesford,”’ and Laura's 
feelings for her are sisterly and emo- 
tional to the verge of tears, and not 
step-grandmotherly at all. I shall see 
you and my dear Margaret soon, if 
bulwarks of wedding presents and 
wedding garments allow me to see any 
one. Don’t indulge in “a recurrence of 
your oid attacks,” and so escape the 
ceremony. You must see Laura be- 
come a Pampesford. “It is expected 
of you.” We return to Hans Place 
next week. 
Your loving sister, 
Elizabeth. 


P.S.—Keep the seals. I can’t bear 
you not to have them. I can’t bear it 
for you or for Maggie. I think, if she 
knew, she would rather they were 
yours, only, still. I know she would. 


Keep them, please. 
L. 


From Sir Richard Etchingham, Tol- 
carne, to Miss Elizabeth Etching- 
ham, 83 Hans Place. 

To my most excellent sister, Elizabeth, 
by the hands of our well-beloved 
daughter, these: 


A touch of that old malaria, with a 
measurable temperature, a touch to 
swear by. Margaret says I must not 
think of going to Laura’s wedding, and 
I dutifully think of not going. There 
is much to be thought of here, and it 
would never do for me to be disabled. 
A medical certificate will be furnished 
if desired. Our old enemies do some- 
times befriend us. A modern Amrit- 
sar rug, not bad, but gaudy enough to 
please Laura, must help to make my 
excuses go down. 

We are childishly happy and given up 
to ourselves. Tracy is the only excep- 
tion; he is rather sulky at the exuber- 
ant youth of Songstress’ puppies, whom 
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Margaret insists on calling John and 
Edward (i.e. De Reszke) in defiance 
of all sporting traditions. Likewise he 
despises the cats, though he would not 
commit himself to anything so vulgar 
as active hostility. John and Edward, 
on the other hand, have passed through 
a stage of diplomatic but cold relations 
to fraternizing, which leads to admired 
disorder from the human point of view. 
Mr. and Mrs. Square came to pay us 
a state visit on Wednesday, charged 
with solemn congratulation (the en- 
gagement is known, of course). They 
found us entirely occupied with watch- 
ing John and Edward laying siege to 
Sampson, who had entrenched himself 
under the sofa; the puppies whining 
with excitement, Sampson uttering an 
occasional mew defiant, Arthur crying 
“Fetch em out!,” Mr. Follett aiding and 
abetting with most un-padre-like laugh- 
ter. The young people had just been 
telling him they would have nobody 
else to marry them. The whole party 
wanted to let off steam in some direc- 
tion, and the puppies and the kitten 
obligingly supplied an object. The 
Squares must have thought us quite 
mad, but I believe they thought so be- 
fore. 

Mrs. Tallis, who was beginning to 
think it time for either a marriage or 
a murder to happen in the neighbor- 
hood, is as brisk as may be, and regrets 
that there is no more dancing at wed- 
dings. She has won Arthur’s heart by 
surrendering to Shipley at the first en- 
counter; it so fell out that he knew 
more of a local genealogy than she did, 
having lately found a missing piece of 
decisive evidence among the witnesses 
to one of the Thursborough deeds. But 
Mrs. Tallis has one trouble. A sailor 
nephew has sent her, with infinite pre- 
eaution, a charming little Italian owl, 
and the housekeeper is in mortal fear 
of bad luck following it. I find these 
edifying and sound remarks in a paper 
by an educated Parsi gentleman on su- 
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perstitions common to Europe and In- 
dia, in the Bombay Anthropological 
Society’s journal. “The ugly owl is 
everywhere considered a bird full of 
bad omen. I remember the peace of 
mind of even an English schoolmaster 
of a high school being disturbed at 
the sight of an owl on the roof of his 
school. He did not rest till he made 
it leave his premises by means of 
stones.”’ Mrs. Tallis’ housekeeper must 
be taught not to attempt any counter- 
charm by means of stones or suchlike. 
Perhaps we can persuade her that the 
Italian owl is quite different from the 
common owl. Why does anybody think 
anowl ugly? Ora toad, for the matter 
of that? I do not even share the sup- 
posed inborn aversion to snakes. Vi- 
pers have, no doubt, to be treated as 
enemies of man, because they are ac- 
customed to bite hounds, not to speak 
of common dogs. But I maintain that 
in themselves they are pretty creatures 
enough. Indian poison-snakes are a 
graver matter—though you know that 
more people die officially of snake-bite 
than ever felt a serpent’s tooth. An- 
other maligned bird is the puckeridge, 
vulgo, night-jar, without whose sooth- 
ing monotone I consider no fine sum- 
mer evening complete. Was it the 
noiseless flight that seemed uncanny to 
our ancestors? 

Mr. Follett is a naughtier and more 
secular clerk than I knew. He and 
Mrs. Follett were captured by an 
American family at their Norman vil- 
lage, and the Americans taught them 
euchre, which they have proceeded to 
teach us. I am not converted to holding 
the four-handed game, where the part- 
ners are constant, anything like an ade- 
quate substitute for whist, though it 
may do for the young and giddy. But 
with Shipley we make up five, and then 
it is a bewildering but fascinating sys- 
tem of shifting triple and dual alli- 
ances, with occasional tacit coalitions 
against a player who is dangerously 
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near the winning score. Towards the 
end of the game there is need for high 
political judgment in bidding or not 
bidding for the lead, as you have to 
weigh the advantage of gaining points 
for yourself against the risk of advanc- 
ing temporary partners who are also 
rivals. Altogether it is very like a 
picture in little of the so-called concert 
of the Great Powers in Europe. I leave 
to wiser heads the question who has 
been most euchred in that game. 

I all but forgot to tell you that Harry 
is on his way home with confidential 
despatches, and may be in time to rep- 
resent me at the great function; I have 
sent a request to that effect to catch 
him at the War Office. But I expect 
he has written or telegraphed to you 
himself. 

As to the seals, what I felt was that 
in the young folks’ hands they would 
be alive for me too. But Margaret and 
Shipley had something like your 
thought; they begged to consult before 
deciding, and they say they will glad- 
ly have copies, but I must keep the orig- 
inals for my own time. So now I hope 
you will approve without reserve. 

Tell me all about the most august 
wedding. 

Your loving brother, 
Dickory. 


LI. 


From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, 83 
Hans Place, to Sir Richard Etching- 
ham, Tolcarne. 

Oh, Richard, ’tis a shocking thing to 
be wholly depraved. What am I to do 
with a creature who, when he should 
be hasting to the wedding in Sloane 
street, remains in Devonshire, and sits 
down calmly at home to comment upon 
toads and snakes and vipers and Mrs. 
Tallises and owls and night-jars? Is 
this a time to turn to wondering why 
night-flying “foules” are birds of ill 
omen, and to quote learned Parsees and 
Bombay anthropological journals? If 


refusing to haste to the wedding, surely 
good feeling would have prompted the 
throwing off of the prothalamion sort 
of note, a song of “swans of goodly 
hue,” “fair plumes” and silken feath- 
ers, and a dismissal till more opportune 
moments of your evil-boding, fatal owl? 
I am grieved to the core. And your 
truancy cost us Arthur, too. 

As to the recurrence of your old at- 
tacks, I tell you plainly, my dear, Idon’t 
believe in it. When I said to Marga- 
ret, “Is your father really ill?’ Marga- 
ret smiled; and though Laura, whose 
invariable interest in diseases was 
aroused, had already reached the point 
of suggesting “packing” for the lower- 
ing of your temperature, “Will” (I still 
speak his name between inverted com- 
mas), with the crass simplicity of a 
man, casually let out that you had seen 
your family off from Buckland Road 
station and intended to take the parson- 
age on your way home. Was there 
ever such an abandoned wretch? 
(Phantom) toads, snakes, vipers, Mrs. 
Tallises, owls, night-jars are sub- 
jects on which the delirious wax 
eloquent, but I know you too well 
to think that your mind, when 
you wrote, wandered, and no doctor of 
medicine, but rather a doctor of divin- 
ity, would suit the needs of your case, 
Dickory. However, no more of this for 
now. I am soon to take charge of you 
for life, and shall feel it my duty to re- 
mould your character from the roots. 
There’s one thing, however, I may men- 
tion: if Mrs. Tallis is to keep her owl, 
I must keep my falcon—my merlin to 
be correct—“To a king belonged the 
gerfalcon, to a prince the falcon gentle; 
to an earl the peregrine, to a lady the 
merlin, to a young squire the hobby, 
while a yeoman carried a goshawk, a 
priest a sparrow-hawk, and a knave or 
servant a kestrel.” (I think my first 
request to Enticknap will be that he 
should carry a kestrel.) Mr. Follett’s 
copy of Pliny will explain why Mrs. 
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Tallis’ owl requires my falcon—‘‘The 
falcon, by a secret instinct and societie 
of nature, seeing the poor howlet thus 
distressed” (beset by a multitude of an- 
tagonistic birds), “cometh to succour 
and taketh equal part with him, and 
so endeth the fray.” Good heavens, 
what am I doing? Evil communica- 
tions do corrupt good manners, and I 
am writing “howlets” and leaving ev- 
ery hymeneal task undone. 

Presents are pouring in and furniture 
is pouring out to make room for the 
wedding-guests that to-morrow will 
bring. (Trelawney followed his favor- 
ite velvet chair to the box-room and, 
having been searched for high and low, 
was found there with paws neatly fold- 
ed under his heavily furred person.) 
Laura’s trunks block every passage; 
Laura prophesies imminent faints; 
Blake runs constantly to inform me 
that her “ladyship feels she may go off 
any moment.” There is Margaret to 
talk to and Cynthia to fortify—dear 
little Cynthia, who has looked tremu- 
ious since she heard that Harry may 
appear at any moment. There is Min- 
nie in the offing, very full of “A Trib- 
ute of Tears,” and Charles equally full 
of the homicidal system of drainage 
that converts the Rectory, of which he 
has temporary possession, into a 
“death-trap,” “a disseminator of ty- 
phoid,” a booking-office for Styx. (I 
don’t believe it is ever safe to trust a 
clergyman’s word on his own drains.) 
There are flowers to arrange and a 
thousand marjoram-wreath — saffron- 
robe, pine-tree torch deeds to do and to 
prevent being done, so I will wait till 
tomorrow, till Laura is Lady Pamp- 
esford, for my epistle’s end. 

Wednesday.—The August wedding day. 
“Hail, Hymen, Hymenzus hail!” 

Richard, as I was coming out of the 
church after the ceremony, I felt my 
arm gripped and I heard a voice say, 
“Any orders to-day, M’m?” and there 
was my beloved Harry, safe, sound, 
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and sunburnt. Then he greeted Cyn- 
thia, and she could not find her voice to 
answer, and I thought for a moment 
she would have answered by fainting, 
for she was as white as her frock. But 
she did not faint, and Harry saw what 
I did and was equal to the occasion. 
In another moment he had put her into 
a hansom, had followed her into a han- 
som, and had shouted directions to the 
driver. Is there time driving from 
Holy Trinity Church, Sloane street, to 
83 Hans Place, to speak words that al- 
ter the hereafter of two lives? Appar- 
ently there is. When I caught sight of 
Harry and Cynthia again, Cynthia was 
smiling shyly—and Harry? Harry had 
the desire of his heart, and knew that 
there are other triumphs than those of 
an Egyptian campaign. He succeeded 
in pushing his way presently through 
the wedding-guest throng that filled to 
overflowing the drawing-room, and 
found an opportunity to say, “Is not 
she a darling?” Yes, she is a darling, 
and he is something good and delight- 
ful also, and they are to be married 
before he goes out again in November. 
And they will be happy. They must 
be happy. Why am I so violently anx- 
ious that the people I care for should 
have what they want, when I am al- 
ways telling myself, and trying to 
make myself believe, that happiness is 
but a paltry thing, a thing of small mo- 
ment after all? 

Well, now, again for the wedding. 
Experts tell me that the wedding went 
off very well. Consciousness of her 
gown’s merits, and regard for what 
Blake calls its “set,” wound Laura up 
to the semblance of stoical fortitude. 
(The Camelry has already determined 
to follow Cynthia’s fortunes and not 
to he tempted by the _ flesh-pots 
of Pampesford Royal.) “Augustus” 
showed honest emotion, and I quite 
liked him, when wishing me good-bye 
he said, with real feeling if pompous 
diction, that it was his “earnest hope 
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that the most cordial relations would 
be preserved between the families.” 
(In marrying Laura he imagines him- 
self to be depriving us of something 
that our unselfishness alone enables us 
to part with willingly.) The Miss 
Pampesfords (who have taken the lease 
of this house off our hands) furtively 
wiped tears from their eyes, and em- 
braced Margaret and Cynthia and Min- 
nie as well as me. I hoped they were 
going to press Charles to their hearts 
also, but Mrs. Vivian despatched him 
upon one of her many errands before 
this caress was brought off. How 
should you like to find yourself in the 
clasp of your black and purple drag- 
ons? 

The time and the place considered, 
the family and the family’s friends 
and acquaintances made rather a brave 
show. You were, of course, sorely 
missed, but yours was about the only 
vacant place on the dais. The services 
were well to the fore, as a tottering 
Admiral uncle was produced by Laura 
to give her away, and Sir Augustus 
was “supported” by a Major Sampson 
Pampesford, who is evidently looked 
upon as the Lothario of the house of 
Pampesford. (Miss Teresa, with kind 
care for my peace of mind, murmured 
that “the Major, though excessively 
pleasing, is not a man of domestic 
tastes, and fitted for conjugal happi- 
ness, like our brother, my dear Miss 
Etchingham.”) Mrs. Vivian killed two 
birds with one stone—bringing Azore 
to see his doctor, and herself and Mr. 
Vivian to see Laura married. (She 
asked if I had noticed that the form of 
Solemnization of Matrimony was fol- 
lowed in the Prayer Book by the order 
for the Visitation of the Sick—‘“the 
compilers of the Prayer Book, you see, 
Elizabeth, took in the likelihood that 
in every marriage one or other would 
quickly be tormented and worried to 
death.”) Margaret and her Will, I re- 
gret to tell you, did their duty by no 


one but each other. Charles, arms fold- 
ed and back to wall, sustained the 
bridegroom with his theories on drain- 
age. Minnie sought fervid copy among 
Laura’s cenventionalities. Lady Clem- 
entine Mure devoted herself to the wed- 
ding’s most genial Colonial Bishop. 
Stephen found Blanche Vivian, and 
Blanche seemed well content to be 
found. Mr. Weekes, glancing nervous- 
ly round the room the while, made tim- 
id efforts to talk down Admiral Tiden- 
ham’s ear-trumpet. Aunt Jane broke 
out of a bath-chair upon the astounded 
world, crowned with a bonnet from 
which sprang a gorgeous orange crest 
and from which waved an equally 
gorgeous and striking orange plume. 
(Laura has hinted that my place for 
the future is at Aunt Jane’s side, but 
Aunt Jane does not feel herself in need 
of a caretaker, and prefers, like many 
other invalids, liberty, as far as she 
ean get it in a bath-chair, to supervi- 
sion.) Jem kept Mr. Vivian's taciturn- 
ity in countenance, and flew before the 
orange crest and plume of Aunt Jane, 
whose passionate desire to learn from 
his own lips if he found the climate of 
Oxbridge healthy, was thus frustrated. 
Our cousin, Canon Etchingham, joked 
ecclesiastically with the self-satisfac- 
tion of a portly Church dignitary used 
to an audience of minor clergy and holy 
women. The Canoness (very gaudily, 
not very prettily, attired) was crushed, 
without realizing the crushing, by 
Mrs. Vivian. Mrs. Carstairs and Mrs. 
Le Marchant lacerated their neigh- 
bors’ reputations, and arranged for a 
continuance of an acquaintance thus 
promisingly begun. Minnie’s Mrs. 
Potters devoted herself to the absent- 
minded Lord Leyton, who failed to 
discover that he was politely returning 
the attentions of a woman who for 
years had lived within a stone’s throw 
of one of his lodges and had been per- 
sistently ignored by Lady Leyton and 
himself. Lady Leyton, meanwhile, was 
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too deep in conversation with Mrs. 
Vivian, and too closely hemmed in by 
Mrs. Vivian’s retinue, to notice the ir- 
revocable catastrophe and recall Lord 
Leyton to her side and his senses. “If,” 
said Aunt Jane, “that Miss Llanelly” 
(who asked herself) “and Mr. Biggles- 
wade” (whom Laura would ask) “are 
not engaged to be married, I really, 
really do not know what sort of beha- 
vior we may expect to see next. I real- 
ly, really do not.” For the rest you 
must wait till we meet. 


We shall meet very soon now, and 
the play of which the scene is London 
is very nearly done. (Trelawney and 
les singing birds travel back to their 
native land with your child to-morrow. 
She and Will found many books to 
turn over in the back drawing-room 
this evening, and Harry and Cynthia 
did equally well without books on the 
baleony.) Three days with Alice New- 
ton, two at Vivian-End, and then 
peaceful Tolcarne for always....I 
have been saying “Bless you, my chil- 
dren,” all round, and I feel to-night as 
if I wanted to hear some one say, as my 
father used, and as Mr. Fraser still 
does, “God bless you” to me. 

Good-bye, Dickory. 

Your loving sister, 
Elizabeth. 


LIL. 


From Sir Richard Etchingham, Tol- 
earne, to Miss Elizabeth Etching- 
ham, 83 Hans Place. 


Most uncharitable and skeptical of 
sisters, I never said I was ill. I said I 
had monitory symptoms. If I had 
very much wanted to go to Laura’s 
wedding, and be taken to the hearts 
of sentimental dragons, I should have 
gone in defiance of the doctor. Instead 
of which, Arthur showed a most filial 
anxiety that I should take care of my- 
self, and, moreover, was willing to re- 
nounce the ceremony (Margaret having 
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the best of escort) in order to stay at 


home too and take care of me. Why 
should I disappoint his piety? Well, 
you have done your duty and mine. 
Sab tamdsha hogyd. There is some- 


thing brutal in women’s way of abus- 
ing their power, and driving poor men 
to lay bare the weakness of their skill 
in excuse. We have not your subtilty; 


which, being confessed, you might 
leave it there. As the ingenious 
author of “Cupid’s Whirligig”  re- 


marked in 1630, “Man was made when 
nature was but an apprentice; but 
woman when shee was a skilfull Mis- 
tress of her Arte.” 

And you are really to be here in a 
week, and this is, I hope, my last let- 
ter to you for ever so long! In witness 
whereof you will note that I seal this 
with the seal inscribed, “Say no more.” 

Guess no more, neither. That other 
poetess is Mrs. Margaret Woods. 

Leagrave has sent Biggleswade a po- 
lite and solemn renunciation of all his 
interest in the projected play. Big- 
gleswade being mollified with his late 
good fortune, has been pleased to ac- 
cept it; so Mr. Follett will not have to 
set the bishop on him, and the dead 
season will be the poorer by a curious 
plaintiff-in-person suit that will not 
come into court; and the play will be 
all the work of the egregious Biggles- 
wade and a very precious piece of 
Wardour Street antiquity. 

Now let us indeed say no more, and 
abide in the beatitude of the other 
verse: “If one is in the house, one let- 
ter is enough.” It is a fine quality of 
mystic aphorisms that they will carry 
many meanings, as the sunlight is one, 
and yet breaks up into infinite sparkles 
and colors. 


Guftam ki 4lif: guftdigar Hfch ma-gt 
dar khfinah agar kas ast yak harf bas 
ast. 
Your loving brother, 
Richard. 
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WINGED CARRIERS OF DISEASE. 


A few years ago, while visiting Amer- 
ica, it was my privilege to spend the 
first week in that enlightened country 
in a fly-proof dwelling. The season of 
the year was September. The place 
was Beverley Farms, and my host was 
the most agreeable and witty man of 
his day, the distinguished physician, 
novelist and poet, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. His summer residence was 
one of many similar villas placed in 
various clearings of the woods skirting 
the Atlantic, and presenting in all di- 
rections exquisite views of sea and 
land. On entering the villa it was curi- 
ous to find the folding doors silently 
closing up behind, while others mys- 
teriously opened in front through some 
mechanical contrivance, the object of 
which was to keep out the flies. 
Every window in this Arcadia was pro- 
tected from the entrance of flies by 
wire gauze stretchers through which 
the summer breeze could be wafted 
during the hours of sleep, and which 
was transparent enough to allow your 
eyes to rest on the pretty garden below 
in the hours of morning. These win- 
dows indeed were a revelation of what 
human intelligence and art could do to 
secure comfort and ease to the occu- 
pants of the dwelling. In addition to 
the ordinary glass windows of every- 
day life, there were Venetian shutters 
made to open and shut in sections, and 
to turn this way and that at will. 
These effectually kept out the rays of 
the sun, and enveloped the room in 
welcome shade with glints of light at 
pleasure. Again, while lounging under 
the verandah—or piazza, as it is called 
—there was a charm in hearing the 
bees humming, the wasps buzzing, 


and in seeing the air full of fly life, 
and feel you could read in comfort and 
meditate in peace. 


In fact, the place 


of your dreams by day and by night 
was carefully guarded by fiy-proof 
transparent wire gauze. 

Then, apropos of the fly-proof dwelling, 
our philosopher loved todiscourse on the 
part played by these busy, curious creat- 
ures round about us, some engaged in 
gathering honey, others acting as scav- 
engers, many doing duty as carriers 
of the pollen to the plant—all engaged 
in a general scheme of co-operation 
throughout nature. Still, their place 
in nature, we agreed, was distinctly 
outside the gauze barriers. Inside the 
dwelling-house they were not wanted; 
there they did not give rise to poetic 
musings; there they could only do mis- 
chief by attacking our food in the 
larder and on the table; by making 
raids on the jam-pots, and falling into 
the cream, and generally provoking 
language not always parliamentary. 
But as things were, in this peaceful 
and harmonious spot, we could afford 
to sit out on the lawn and speculate on 
the business of life going on through 
the sunny air, and reflect with delight 
that the perfume around, and the col- 
ors radiating from the flower-beds, 
were simply Nature’s sign-posts guid- 
ing many of these little winged creat- 
ures to the nectar of their quest. But 
far beyond our little earthly paradise, 
our Arcadian speculations, our barriers 
of gauze, there was another story to 
be told, another side of the picture to 
be realized; one not less interesting to 
the physician, nor less important to 
humanity, and that was the influence 
of flies in carrying about the seeds of 
human disease. 

It has long been known that ophthal- 
mia could be spread by flies, and that 
erysipelas, ringworm, and _ various 
forms of eczema could easily be trans- 
mitted from one subject to another by 




















flies. Ata recent meeting of the Royal 
Society, Mr. Burgess had a very inter- 
esting exhibit showing the result of 
some experiments carried out to prove 
the influence of flies in transplanting 
the seeds of bacteria. He had capt- 
ured some common house-flies, and 
placed their feet in momentary contact 
with a growth of the Bacillus prodigi- 
osus. This is the bright red bacterium 
familiar to housekeepers in damp, ill- 
lighted larders, for it starts out in red 
patches on bread, boiled rice, and sau- 
sages, and has been known to turn rain 
red and milk the color of blood. With 
their feet touched with this growth he 
allowed his flies liberty to roam for 
several hours in a large room. Mean- 
while, he prepared a suitable soil for 
his experiment by cutting slices of 
sterilized potato, and having recapt- 
ured his flies, caused them to walk 
over this culture ground. In the natu- 
ral course of time he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a perfect garden of the 
Bacillus prodigiosus spring up wherever 
their feet had touched. 

To pursue this investigation into the 
more serious regions of pathology, sim- 
ilar experiments were conducted with 
the diphtheria bacillus on coagulated 
serum, but within defined limits. 
“Four dishes containing this material 
were arranged in the following order: 

“No. 1, containing sterile coagulated 
serum. 

“No. 2, containing culture of diph- 
theria on serum. 

“No. 3, containing sterile coagulated 
serum. 

“No. 4, containing sterile coagulated 
serum. 

“A common house-fly was made to 
walk over the four surfaces of serum 
in the order given. Dishes 1, 3 and 4 
were now placed in the incubator. No. 
1 next day showed some harmless cocci 
only; Nos. 3 and 4 showed colonies of 


2 Captain Fred. Smith, Public Health. 
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diphtheria bacilli in the tracks of the 
fiy. : 

“We have here a simple explanation 
of one method of contaminating milk 
and other food preparations. In that 
flies, however, are absent in winter, 
when diphtheria prevails, they cannot 
be regarded as a great factor in the 
spread of the disease; but in all proba- 
bility they have some influence in help- 
ing to swell the autumnal rise in the 
prevalence of diphtheria.’’? 

With regard to cholera, it was found 
that when house-flies were fed with 
pure cultures of that disease the bacilli 
were found in their intestines and ex- 
creta up to four days later. Further, 
if in addition to the pure cholera cult- 
ure a little sterilized broth were add- 
ed, then immense quantities of bacilli 
were found, indicating that they not 
only thrive but multiply in the bodies 
of the flies.” Thus may the seeds of 
cholera be insidiously deposited on food 
or, in milk, to develop into the full- 
blown disease in the human body. 
These, then, are some of the primitive 
ways in which disease may be spread, 
for the germs not only live in the water 
and the soil, but in the air, ready to 
fall on everything about us within 
easy access to flies. 

In addition to these direct ways of 
transplanting the seeds of disease there 
are other and more roundabout meth- 
ods known to science by which certain 
flies, fitted by nature with a complete 
inoculating apparatus, introduce into 
the human blood the germs of deadly 
diseases. These flies are chiefly mos- 
quitoes—not all mosquitoes, but certain 
species, that not only have the power, 
as we shall presently see, to elaborate 
the germs of human diseases within 
the area of their own bodies, but are 
gifted with the power of extracting 
these germs from the blood of man, 
and of giving them back to man again. 


2? Sawtschenko. 
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To follow this study it will be neces- 
sary to transport ourselves mentally 
to those tropical lands where insect 
life abounds, and where the mosquito- 


house of science has been adopted to’ 


keep mosquitoes in, by men devoting 
their lives to unravelling the mystery 
of the connection of these insects with 
disease. In China, South America, 
and countries where different forms of 
elephantiasis prevail, this deplorable 
disease has long been associated with 
the medical mind with a certain species 
of mosquito; hence the searching inves- 
tigations that have breught to light 
the life-history of the blood-worm, 
Filaria sanguinis hominis, its partner- 
ship with the mosquito, and the effect 
of its presence in the blood and tissues 
of man. 

In order to trace this disease and its 
associated parasite to the mosquito of 
his suspicion, Dr. Manson, in far-off 
Amoy, established the first mosquito 
house deliberately planned for the in- 
vestigation of disease. He had no dif- 
ficulty in persuading, for a little con- 
sideration, certain of his hospital pa- 
tients suffering from filarial infection 
to become midnight tenants of his 
mosquito trap. Far from feeling the 
victims of science, they considered 
themselves in luck’s way, and willing- 
ly gave assistance in the laboratory. 
Hence, when night came round the 
eoolie of research was quietly put to 
bed, with a lighted lamp beside him for 
the first half-hour to lure the mosquitoes 
in. The curtains would then be closed 
till morning. At break of day the 
coolie would emerge carefully, and af- 
ter satisfying himself that he had been 
sufficiently well bitten for the purposes 
of science, would proceed cautiously, 
with the aid of tobacco smoke, to capt- 
ure the mosquitoes and carry them off 
alive to the laboratory. 

When the fresh-drawn human blood 
was taken from the body of the mos- 
quito and placed under the microscope, 


innumerable actively moving embryo 
filarise were found in it. These are the 
progeny of a parent worm which, by 
blocking the lymphatic vessels, is the 
eause of the hideous disease very ap- 
propriately called elephantiasis. To 
the naked eye these embryos are in- 
visible, but under the lens they appear 
as long snake-like creatures having 
perfectly transparent, almoststructure- 
less bodies confined in a delicate tube 
or sheath. Within this tube they are 
seen to extend and shorten themselves 
with very active movements. 

These movements are remarkable, as 
indicating a sort of perception on the 
part of the immature parasites that 
they have now escaped from the pris- 
on-house of the human body within 
which they cannot further develop, and 
where, if they remain unreleased, they 
have to be content with life-long in- 
fancy. These movements, therefore, 
are efforts on the part of the embryos 
to shake themselves free from the 
sheaths which enclose and muzzle 
them, in order to enter on the next 
stage of their existence outside the hu- 
man body and inside that of the mos- 
quito. When by their continued efforts 
they have escaped from their sheaths, 
the filaris move from place to place 
till they suddenly vanish from the 
blood in the insect’s stomach, leaving 
the sheath behind. For a long time it 
was difficult to know what became of 
them, but they were eventually tracked 
and found embedded in the thoracic 
muscles of the mosquito, and here in 
this quiet little nursery they gothrough 
a further stage of evolution by devel- 
oping a mouth, an alimentary canal, a 
peculiar trilobed tail, and an enormous 
increase of size and activity. 

During this period of development 
on the part of the filaria the life of the 
mosquito is naturally drawing to a 
close. Her nocturnal activities are 
over, she languidly digests her last 
meal, and takes up her quarters in con- 
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venient proximity to the nearest water- 
tank or stagnant pool. At the end of 
a week from her last repast she lays 
her eggs on the surface of the water 
and dies. On the water the ova look 
at first like a little flake of soot, then 
spread, each egg taking the graceful 
form of an Etruscan vase, through the 
lid of which the mosquito larva escapes 
in due course to complete maturity in 
the water. 

But where now are the embryos of 
our research? They have by this time 
reached a stage of development which 
enables them to bore their way out, 
and to quit the body of the dead foster- 
mother. The new element in which 
they find themselves is one for which 
they have been prepared, and there in 
the next stage of their existence they 
lie in wait for the hapless passer-by 
who stops to drink, and whose unsus- 
pected métier it is to carry through, 
and bring to completion within his body 
the life-history of the organism. If 
only the male or the female filaria be 
swallowed, no mischief ensues; but as 
the two sexes are usually grouped to- 
gether, the chances are that two or 
more of both sexes are imbibed at the 
same time. When once received into 
the human body they soon work their 
way through the alimentary canal, the 
female following the male to their last 
resting-place in the lymphatic system 
of their final human host. Arrived 
there, development becomes perfected, 
fecundation is effected, and the em- 
bryo filariz are discharged in succes- 
sive swarms and countless numbers in- 
to the human blood. The strange thing 
is that Nature so provides for the pres- 
ervation of this malign species that, 
although she is lavish of the embryos 
which are excreted and lost in a varie- 
ty of ways, she arranges that the blood- 
stream of the human being should bring 
the embryos to the surface at the nat- 
ural feeding time of the mosquito— 
that is, during the night. If the blood 
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of the coolie is examined in the day- 
time no embryos are to be found; they 
come into the general circulation only 
during the evening or night; hence the 
name of filaria nocturna, given to dis- 
tinguish this particular species from 
others. Further, it is the female mos- 
quito alone who takes part in this co- 
operation, for the male mosquito 
throughout nature is not endowed with 
the necessary apparatus for drawing 
blood, and is mildly content to live on 
the juices and exudations of plants 
and fruits. 

It is no doubt difficult in our temper- 
ate climate to realize fully the wide- 
spread suffering due to tropical dis- 
eases, but in these days of easy trav- 
elling the waifs and strays of tropical 
humanity often drift to our English 
hospitals to die. Lately there were two 
Congo negroes in Charing Cross hos- 
pital dying of “the sleeping sickness.” 
In a drop of their blood swarms of em- 
bryo filarize were seen, similar in many 
respects to those just described, but 
belonging to a different species, and 
consequently giving rise to different 
symptoms. In their case there was no 
disfigurement of the body, and the em- 
bryos pervaded the blood-stream uni- 
formly day and night. The patients had 
to be roused to take food, but, in deep 
melancholy, they immediately dropped 
to sleep again, indifferent to life and its 
surroundings. In these cases it may 
be that the parent filariz or their prog- 
eny in some unknown way affect in- 
juriously the brain of the victims of 
this mysterious and deadly infection. 
Among slaves this disease was very 
common, and as the sleepiness was 
generally attributed to grief at being 
parted from relatives, and to idleness, 
the consequences may be imagined. 

As a result of these early researches, 
it is now being revealed to us thata 
more familiar disease, and one much 
nearer home—namely, malaria—can 
also be inoculated into the human blood 
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through the bite of certain mosquitoes. 

It is well known that malaria is gen- 
erated in swampy places. Such places 
are notoriously the haunts of mos- 
quitoes. The spot of evil omen may be 
a puddle under the bedroom window, 
oramile of swamp a mile away.’ 
When the germs, introduced through 
the proboscis of the mosquito, have 
made their way into the human blood, 
they find there all they require for 
their subsistence and a nursery favor- 
able for reproduction. The various 
stages of their life-history are found 
to be synchronous with the various 
stages of ague and fever on the part of 
the patient, and it is highly probable 
that the various types of malarial dis- 
ease may yet be traced to different 
species of parasite, each demanding 
its special variety of mosquito. 

In a little hospital at the Albert 
Docks the other day, surrounded by 
the big ships that bring to it their daily 
freight of disease, I was allowed to 
see part of this life-history under the 
microscope. The assistant had taken 
a drop of blood from a patient's finger 
a moment before and placed it under 
the The next moment I was 
watching the whole dramatis persone— 
if I may say so—of the tragedy in real 
life being enacted within a few yards 
of where I sat. There were the human 
blood corpuscles in every stage of 
health and disease, some laden with 
the little black-speckled ameebze (ma- 
larial parasites), others showing the 
spherules of a more advanced stage of 
its development. There were also pres- 
ent one or two of the large white cells 
called phagocytes, which exist natu- 
rally in all blood to act as scavengers 
for clearing it of foreign matter. As I 
watched there emerged from a group 
of corpuscles the pale creeping form of 
one of these phagocytes, which began 
slowly to engulf and draw into its 


lens. 
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transparent body some of the little 
black parasites. 

Except for these slow movements all 
was quiescent until suddenly there was 
a commotion; something in my micro- 
scopic world had happened; in another 
moment parasites and blood-cells were 
being violently churned up together. 
The explanation was that one of the 
malaria parasites having now been 
about a quarter of an hour outside the 
human body was passing through an 
extra-corporeal stage of its life! It 
had suddenly thrown out flagella, as 
they are called, long waving filaments, 
which were trying to shake themselves 
free from the mother parasite and pro- 
ceed to the fulfilment of their destiny. 
In common with the embryo filaria io 
its sheath, the malaria germ seemed to 
be cognizant of the fact that it was 
now released from the human body, 
and was therefore ready to adapt it- 
self to the new conditions. The pur- 
pose of these flagella long remained a 
mystery till Professor MacCullum of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, discovered their object while in- 
vestigating malarial disease in the 
crow. He found that the function of 
the free flagellum was to impregnate 
certain parasitic cells that do not de- 
velop flagella. When this takes place, 
the impregnated spheres slowly change 
shape and become converted into 
locomotive vermicules, containing the 
entire substance of the _ original 
sphere, including the little black mass- 
es of pigment which are so character- 
istic of the malaria parasite in all its 
more advanced stages. To learn the 
future of this “travelling vermicule” 
we must now follow, or try to follow, 
the recent marvellous investigations of 
Surgeon-Major Ross in India—investi- 
gations which have been confirmed by 
Koch, and Bignami in Italy, and 


other savants. 
In order to carry out these particular 
researches, Major Ross settled himself 
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in the midst of mosquitoes at Calcutta. 
Here he established a mosquito labora- 
tory and opened up communications 
with Manson, his collaborateur at the 
little hospital just referred to at the 
Albert Docks. With the aid of the 
post, the telegraph wires, and micro- 
scopes at both ends, this work was 
quietly begun five years ago, till its 
importance was recognized by the 
whole scientific world, and its expan- 
sion was promoted and encouraged by 
the Governments of India and Great 
Britain. 

In his primitive laboratory Ross had 
first to discover which of the mosqui- 
toes among many species were the 
agents that “liberated” the malarial 
parasites from infected blood, and 
found that the dapple-winged, barred- 
backed, and gray mosquitoes were the 
chief agents. With them he set to 
work, and pursued his experiments on 
the infected and uninfected blood of 
man, and also of birds, many of which 
are extremely susceptible to this form 
of disease. After sacrificing heca- 
tombs of mosquitoes, he found that by 
feeding the gray mosquito (which he 
cultivated pure and healthy from the 
pupa) on sparrow’s blood containing 
the parasites, he could with the utmost 
certainty get from the mosquito’s 
stomach a crop of pigmented cells re- 
sembling those he had similarly raised 
from human malaria. 

In watching the progress of events 
within the body of the mosquito, he 
found that the malarial parasite had 
power to develop and multiply, and go 
through even more advanced stages of 
its life-history than it had the power 
to do within the blood of man. 

It seems that when the parasite is 
liberated from the human blood and 
enters the mosquito, certain cells 
(spherical in form) throw out flagella 
which, breaking loose, approach and 
enter other spherical cells, as already 
mentioned, causing them in turn to as- 
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sume an elongated shape endowed 
with active locomotive powers. This 
is the “travelling vermicule” phase, 
which in virtue of its penetrating pow- 
er enters and becomes imbedded in the 
muscular wall of the mosquito’s stom- 
ach. 

When once it is therein imbedded, 
it continues to grow and pass through 
various stages of evolution till it be- 
gins to project from the interior of the 
stomach a number of little cysts which 
protrude on the outer surface. Withiao 
these cysts order is being daily 
evolved out of primal chaos. On the 
fifth day the cells, rapidly developing 
inside the cysts, have ranged them- 
selves into two kinds: ((1) those that 
contain numbers of delicate’ thread- 
like bodies, and (2) those that contain 
large black spore-like bodies, both 
kinds being probably reproductive. 
On the eighth or ninth day, when ma- 
turity is reached, the cysts burst and 
pour their contents into the general 
cavity of the insect’s body. The circu- 
lation of the blood-stream is now 
pressed into service, and, singular to 
relate, while it carries the black spores 
into the tissues, it sends the thread- 
like objects (now called germinal rods) 
more especially into the poison glands, 
which are on each side of the probos- 
cis of the insect. In the salivary-poi- 
son glands the remain, ready, 
along with the secretion, to be inocu- 
lated into the human or bird blood di- 
rectly through the bite of the insect, 
causing the well-known irritation in 
the first instance, with possibilities of 
malarial fever to come. 

From this it will be seen—and not 
without pleasure by a vindictive world 
—how much the hated mosquito has to 
do. Thinking only of her offspring, 


rods 


she has simultaneously to bear the 
double family of the parasite who 
takes possession and crowds her 


young into every nook and cranny of 
her body. Her muscular tissues are 
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pressed open, her thorax is made into 
a nursery, her stomach is rendered 
hideous by innumerable’ wart-like 
cysts, while her entire body is convert- 
ed into a scientific laboratory for the 
cultivation and distribution of a dead- 
ly disease! Some of the progeny she 
can and does dispose of when feeding 
on susceptible blood, but there are al- 
Ways more to come, till finally the re- 
mainder are passed on to the next 
generation, when the young mosquitoes 
emerge from their Etruscan vases and 
begin to feed on the dead body of -the 
mother left lying on the pool of their 
birth. 

So deeply interesting have these in- 
vestigations proved that they have 
been closely followed by the sappers 
aud miners of microbiological research 
everywhere. In this way some knotty 
poiuts have been unravelled and lost 
threads found; but all are unanimous 
in according to Ross the honor that is 
his due. 

Since the door of this new road to 
knowledge has been opened, chiefly by 
Manson’s researches on the (filaria 
nocturna, much attention has been de- 
voted to the transmission of disease by 
other insects. As a _ result, the re- 
searches of Kilborne and Theobald 
Smith have clearly demonstrated that 
the germ of Texas fever in cattle—a 
germ closely resembling that of ma- 
laria—is conveyed by the cattle tick, 
and communicated by the bite of this 
animal. If cattle swallow the tick or 
its eggs in food, no harm follows, be- 
cause the parasite requires to be inocu- 
lated into the blood directly by bite of 
the insect before it can cause fever by 
destroying and _ disintegrating the 
blood-corpuscles, as in malaria. Fur- 
ther, it has been ascertained by Profes- 
sor Celli of Rome that when cattle in 
the districts in which this fever is 


endemic are kept in sheds, and pro- 
tected from ticks, they do not develop 
this form of malaria, while those out- 
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side and unprotected fall victims to 
the disease. 

Bruce also has shown that the fly 
disease in Africa—not the least formid- 
able of the many obstacles to the civi- 
lization of that country—is caused by 
a blood parasite which is conveyed 
from the tick to the sound animal on 
the mandibles of the Tsetse-fly. 

In the silkworm disease Pasteur was 
able to prove that pébrine was com- 
municated by the worms crawling first 
over the infected excreta and then 
over each other, inflicting little pricks 
with their sharp claws. Hence ele- 
phantiasis and malaria in man, pé- 
brine in silkworms, Texas fever in cat- 
tle, the fly-disease of Africa, are all 
diseases proved to be transmissible di- 
rectly or indirectly through inocula- 
tion by insects. Malaria may, and in 
all probability has, other means as yet 
undiscovered of finding an entrance to 
the human blood, but those methods 
just described serve to show how the 
winged creatures of the air may carry 
disease and possibly death into our 
homes. 

When we consider the losses to our 
armies abroad, to industry and agri- 
culture, and the sufferings to human- 
ity generally involved in these tropical 
diseases, it is singular to reflect that 
the preventive measures indicated by 
our knowledge are so simple and so 
homely. For pébrine, the use of the 
microscope, wherewithal to examine 
the dead body of the moth before al- 
lowing the eggs to develop, and atten- 
tion to perfect sanitation in the silk- 
worms’ home, has restored a moribund 
industry to France, Japan, and other 
nations. For the rest, the fly-proof 
dwelling, the tick-proof shed, the mos- 
quito curtain, the filter, are all simple 
and attainable barriers against these 
diseases. In India vast sums are 
spent in slaying the man-eating tigers 
and poisonous snakes of the jungle, but 
their power of destruction to human 
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life is as nothing compared to the pow- 
er of the unseen enemies that haunt 
not only the jungle and the swamp, 
but the cities of the East, and stealinto 
the blood of men, animals, and birds, 
through the subtle agency of unsus- 
pected flies! 

In the midst of these reflections it is 
satisfactory to know that the Govern- 
ment of India so well appreciates the 
benefit to mankind likely to arise out 
of these researches, that it now pro- 
vides the whole of the expenses for 
Ross’ laboratory. IT urther, our Colo- 
nial Office, with a keen recognition of 
widespread benefits to come, has given 
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a grant of nearly 4,000/. towards erect- 
ing a school for the teaching and study 
of tropical disease in connection with 
the Seamen’s Hospital at the Albert 


Docks. It is by such means we may 
hope to attain the necessary knowl- 
edge and, by imparting that knowl- 


edge to others, be enabled before many 
years have passed not only to save 
much human life, but to turn those 
parts of the tropical world at present 
uninhabitable into smiling lands and 
productive gardens, where our fellow- 
creatures may enjoy health and pros- 
perity, and live in peace with all man- 
kind. 
Eliza Priestley. 





ELUSIVE NATURE. 


The daisy droops upon its stem, 
A glow is on the grass, 

I cannot touch her healing hem, 
And yet I feel her pass. 


Still, like a summer wind that streams 
Over the fields unmown; 

Sowing the golden dust of dreams, 
She passes and is gone. 


With stately joy each herb receives 
The influence which is hers, 

The poplar shakes a thousand leaves, 
The water-lily stirs. 


The bending willow whispers low, 
Till wave and whisper meet; 
The very river seems to flow 
In song beneath her feet. 


And yet, and yet, I am so blind, 
I only feel her wings, 

And deep within my troubled mind 
The tranquil heart of things. 


The Spectator. 
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AT THE BACK OF BEYOND. 


AN IMPRESSION. 


If you leave Vienna some fine morn- 
ing, having provided yourself with a 
ticket for the station in East Galicia 
whose name seems, on the whole, the 
least unpronounceable in the time-ta- 
ble, you will find yourself in the cor- 
ridor of the train, about twenty-four 
hours later, breathlessly ready to a- 
light. 

The reason of the breathlessness is 
that the halt lasts only one minute, 
and while the British traveller, with a 
distrust born of sad experience at 
home, is rushing to look for the luggage 
which abroad never fails punctually 
to keep its appointment, the smoke of 
the train is already melting into the 
distance. 

Across Poland, so far, the country 
has been flat. Great plains covered 
with pastureland and fields and woods 
stretch away as far as the eye can 
reach; mixed companies of geese, 
cows, and donkeys dot the green 
sward; the ditches are golden with 
irises; and here and there a stilted, 
long-billed stork has come alive out of 
Hans Andersen, and is looking for 
babies in the marsh, or standing on 
one leg beside his nest on a thatched 
roof, talking to his wife and reproving 
his family for being greedy. But now, 
when we have driven along a straight 
road bordered by poplars and acacias, 
and through a little square market- 
place full of chaffering Jews, presiding 
over stalls of more or less inviting- 
looking wares,—bread in little twists, 
or huge round loaves like black 
cheeses; strings of onions: long boots, 
black or yellow; bright tin samovars; 
and, ranged on the ground, pottery of 
shapes and colors and prices that 


make one yearn to fill the carriage 


with it,—we begin to mount up, up, up, 
until the blossoming plain lies below 
us, rolling far away into the blue dis- 
tance, like the sea. 

It is all new and fresh and wonder- 
ful. The fields of springing maize; the 
peasant women who, with garments 
well tucked up above shapely brown 
legs are washing in a wayside pool, 
they and the men and the children all 
in white linen and soft weathered yel- 
lows and tomato reds; their kindly 
“Slavas!” as we pass; the little home- 
steads, thatched in intricate devices, 
enclosed in basket-work fences and 
bowered in blossoming fruit-trees; the 
Greek churches of bronzed wood, 
crowned with little copper-tipped min- 
arets, glistening in the sun; the way- 
side crosses, and, at last, closing in the 
horizon above us, the forest-clad Car- 
pathians. 

For three hours the road led on- 
wards, and when, grown very narrow 
and very rough, it had forded two 
rivers, and led us up a hill so steep 
that the horses seemed to climb it on 
their hands and knees, it brought us at 
last to our goal at the back of beyond, 
amid the deep and shrill-mouthed wel- 
come of half a score of dogs. From 
the veranda of the long, low, white 
wooden building, half country-house, 
half farm, one looked away over the 
gently descending plain to where a 
dark line of trees cut across the dis- 
tant horizon. Not quite across, indeed, 
for at one side was still a suggestion of 
the infinite beyond, which allowed 
that outlet to the imagination, the ab- 
sence of which makes any enclosed 
view, however beautiful, weigh ulti- 
mately upon the spirits. Behind, until 
it reached the amphitheatre of nioun- 
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tains, spread the toloka, a vast, gently 
undulating stretch of short, crisp 
grass, where very many cows—rather 
small, wiry cows—were always feed- 
ing, attended by bands of bare-footed, 
dark-eyed boys and girls with an Ar- 
cadian habit of crowning their tawny 
locks with flowers. When one wanted 
to go anywhere to which no road di- 
rectly led, one would drive straight 
over the toloka, up hill and down dale. 
It was prudent to hold orn at the bump- 
iest bits, and the sensation was one 
of pleasurable excitement,—something 
between hunting and going to sea. 
Above, a great, generous sweep of sky, 
where the summer sunsets seemed to 
glow more goldenly and the thunder- 
storms to rush more swiftly and 
swarthily along, because, for miles 
and miles, there was nothing to inter- 
rupt the eye. 

At a few hundred yards from the 
house, on either hand, the forest be- 
gan,—a government forest, which cov- 
ered the country, far and wide. Oak 
and birch were the prevailing trees, 
but they never stood too densely to al- 
low the ground beneath to be softly 
carpeted with mossy grass, and for the 
sunbeams to insinuate themselves be- 
tween the branches. And ferns with- 
out end grew there,—the vivid oak 
fern, and the royal fern, and another 
kind of which each leaf formed a sec- 
tion of a deep ring, into whose heart 
one could look as into a cool green 
chalice. Lily of the valley hid under 
its own leaves in favored spots, slen- 
der Solomon’s seals tinkled fairy bells, 
wild strawberries and wood-sorrel 
gave one familiar greeting, while new 
friends introduced themselves at every 
footstep. Sometimes the forest opened 
into glades: great stretches of short 
grass with a group of oaks in the cen- 
tre, or a lonely birch-tree shaking out 
its green tresses to the breeze; spots 
where the temptation to rest was irre- 
sistible, for surely nowhere else could 
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the moss-cushions be quite so deep, 
nor the scent of the birches quite so 
sweet. Sometimes a deer would dash 
across, shaking the bee-orchids as he 
passed out of sight down an arched 
aisle of trees—an aisle so long that 
either end was lost in the distance, and 
one only knew which was the west be- 
cause the sunset gleamed and shim- 
mered through the dancing leaves as 
through some precious stained-glass 
window of the “solemn fifteenth cen- 
tury.” There was never a soul to meet 
but the woodland creatures; green and 
gilt lizards, with interesting, brittle 
tails; tiny, bright green frogs, like sor- 
rel-leaves come alive, and hopping a- 
way from you; and sometimes a snake 
basking its evil but harmless length on 
a sandbank by the little river, which 
appeared and reappeared at all sorts 
of unexpected places, as it meandered 
easually through the forest. And 
above, among the branches, cuckoos 
called endlessly, and when twilight 
stole on us, the nightingales (who sure- 
ly in their hearts must despise the 
cuckoo’s meagre répertoire) gave con- 
certs, where we occupied the best 
places all the season through. A long, 
grassy walk, bordered with fruit-trees, 
led from the house to a little rustic 
chapel dedicated to St. Joseph, and 
built of rough-hewn, white birch logs. 
Here the best singers of all had their 
nests, and made the “long evening- 
ends” delicious, as they answered and 
outvied one another in joyous rivalry. 

In the small fields the maize was 
springing, very lush, and strong and 
green; potatoes, too: poppies, culti- 
vated for their seeds (used in confec- 
tionery), a little wheat and rye, and 
hay which seemed all wild flowers. 
When one thinks of the country there, 
it is not the crops that flash upon the 
inward eye, it is the wild flowers, 
which inundated the fields like succes- 
sive floods, sweeping everything be- 
fore them. Considered from the point 
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of view of those who looked to the 
land for bread this effect had its 
drawbacks; but to the irresponsible 
passer-by it was one of pure delight. 
Flower after flower held the fields in 
thrall, flower after flower yielded with 
graceful unresentful dignity to its suc- 
cessor,—each an emblem of “Joy, 
whose hand is ever at his lips, bidding 
adieu.” First a small heartsease, 
creamy, flecked with violet, spread 
everywhere like foam. Next came a 
rosy dawn of ragged-robin; and, be- 
fore that had exhausted its. glories, 
“blue ran the flush across,” and cam- 
panula—a low-growing, deep-hued sort 
—was born, while from out of it rose 
pale heads of meadow-rue dusted with 
ruddy tiplets, which poised and 
swayed on slender stalks, like some 
sort of huge butterfly hovering in the 
air. Then came the chicory, its tall 
stems stiffly beset with little vivid blue 
tassels; and after the middle ot June 
a perfect riot of marguerites made 
ready in field and lane and wood and 
meadow to take the land by storm. 
Sometimes it was difficult not to let 


oneself believe that the peasants 
themselves, who delved and weeded 
those flowery fields, were not also 


some kind of gigantic blossom of the 
soil. Many of them, especially the 
men and boys, were strikingly hand- 
some, with straight features, dark 
eyes, and hair cut across the forehead 
and falling on the neck behind, like a 
Velasquez portrait. The garments they 
wore, too, were not only comfortable 
and sanitary, but amazingly satisfying 
to the eye. The groundwork, so to 
speak, for both men and women, was 
rough, homespun linen, which lay 
bleaching in narrow lengths beside the 
river. The men’s trousers were stuffed 
into high black or yellow boots, and 
their shirts were embroidered on the 
sleeves in blue and red or black, and 
confined at the waist by broad leath- 
ornamented with 


ern girdles, much 
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brass. The women wore long gar- 
ments, like the men’s shirts, coming 
down to their ankles, and covered, be- 
hind and before, by a pair of volumi- 
nous aprons, made of a ruddy, striped 
woollen stuff, more or less brilliant in 
hue. Both sexes and all ages, down 
even to babies in arms, have _ short, 
sleeveless, sheepskin coats, usually 
open in front. The skin side is em- 
broidered in varying designs more or 
less elaborate, carried out chiefly in 
red wool and green and red leather. 
When it is fine the embroidered side is 
exposed; when it is wet the woolly 
one appears. These kiptars are very 
light, very warm, and yet, being 
sleeveless, they are never stuffy. It is 
amazing how persistently they are 
worn, and it is only in the hottest 
weather that the peasants strip them 
off when working in the fields and pile 
them in a little tawny heap beside 
their water-bottles and bundles of 
maize bread. 

The mind of the traveller in Galicia 
is probably prepared by various maga- 
zine articles to find there “the most 
miserable peasantry in Europe.” It is 
always unsafe to generalize, and if a 
Pole on his travels were to find him- 
self in some corners of Ireland or of 
the Scottish Highlands, and, from 
what he saw there, were to describe 
the condition of the British peasantry 
in general, it is possible he also might 
choose to call his article “the most 
miserable peasantry in Europe.” Per- 
haps opinions differ as to what consti- 
tutes misery. It is true these Galician 
peasants have not many kreutzers to 
jingle in their red leather purses orna- 
mented with tassels and little brass 
thimbles, but do they require many? 
They have their homesteads nestling 
among pear-trees and birches, washed 
a dainty cream or pink or yellow, and 
with a steep roof elaborately thatched 
in ribs, like corduroy, or jutting out at 
the corners, layer beyond layer, like a 
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succession of frills. They spin their 
Own linen, prepare their sheepskins, 
have a right to pasture their cow or 
cows on the toloka, and live chiefly on 


the maize which they grow in the 
fields, made into porridge—kolesha— 


and eaten with milk. It is true they 
are not highly educated, as the board 
school understands education, and 
their opinion on the quantification of 
the predicate would not be worth hav- 
ing; but their hearts are full of that 
other lore which nature teaches in the 
fields and woods, and which descends 
like dew from the mountains and from 
Certainly they do not work 
contented 


the stars. 


very hard; but if they are 
with what they have, why should 
they? Four men will go* out in the 


morning to plough a field, taking with 
them a pair of oxen, or of the little 
horses of the country. A fifth accom- 
panies them to discourse music on a 
rustic pipe which Pan himself proba- 
bly taught his ancestors to make and 
play, in case they should weary as the 
hours go on. In the evening they re- 
turn to their kolesha; the field has been 
ploughed, and they have spent a happy 
day. Is not this enough? 

Life is brightened and diversified by 
frequent feast-days. The peasantry 
almost all belong to the Reformed 
Greek Church, which is united with 
the Catholic. It observes the same 
feast-days, with the addition of a 
great many local ones of its own, and 
observes them so handsomely that the 
greater feasts extend over at least 
three days. It seems always to be 
somebody’s feast-day, for the Catholic 
ones come first, followed (old style) at 
varying periods of a week to a fort- 
night by those of the Greek Church; 
while the Jews dislocate commerce at 
frequent intervals, as well as on every 
Saturday, by shutting the little booths 
where they sell everything that can be 
bought in East Galicia, and devoting 
themselves strenuously to their pray- 
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ers. The doctrine of the Reformed 
Greek is the same as that of the Catho- 
lic Church, but there are some essen- 
tial differences in its practice. Mass is 
said in the vernacular, and the priests 
not only may but must marry—once, 
but not again—as a step to ordination. 
There are Catholic Churches in all the 
larger places, but the feeling between 
the two is cordial, and the priests 
freely “exchange pulpits,” as they say 
at home. 

Here and there, all over the country, 
rising towards heaven with a joyful 
gleam, are the copper-tipped minarets, 
three, five, or even seven in number, 
of the little churches where the peas- 
ants pray. Often there is no road, 
even no regular path, to them, and the 
stranger who has caught a glimpse of 
the church from afar may lose himself 
many times in fields and winding 
ways before he reaches the threshold. 
But familiar tracks lead from 
thatched huts through maize patches 
and over basket palings, and on Sun- 
days and feast-days the grassy, tree- 
shaded God’s acre is filled with a (lit- 
erally) brilliant congregation. The 
church is set on the grass as on a soft, 
green carpet; no formal path leads 
even to the principal door. All built of 
old, old wood, the weather has nursed 
it to a soft bronze, polished it with 
many touches, and dusted it with 
lichens. The roof juts out, and, be- 
neath it, rustic seats run right round 
the outside walls, and by the door and 
hung on the walls without are rough 
hut often tender and expressive carv- 
ings and pictures, of which the color 
is always beautiful. Inside there are 
seats only for a privileged few within 
the altar-screen. The people’ stand, 
except when a wave of prayer sweeps 
from the altar, bowing them to their 
knees, as the wind bows the corn. 

The altar-screen is painted in gor- 
geous hues, green and red and gold: 
but here again age mellows every- 
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thing—age and the smoke of many 
great brown candles, rolled, as if by 
the hand, from lumps of solid bees- 
wax. The screens are carved all over 
with saints extending hands of bless- 
ing, angels blowing trumpets with joy- 
ful zeal, and “‘cherubims of glory shad- 
owing the mercy-seat.”’ All round the 
church itself are crucifixes, pictures, 
banners, and though here and there a 
crude and mechanical note (modern, 
alas! for the most part) has crept in, it 
is lost again immediately. The anato- 
my and the drawing are often not of 
a sort to which criticism can for one 
moment be applied, but the coloring, 
the expression, the devotional feeling, 
carry one straight upwards. No one 
seems to know who did them; their 
creators are of those who “do their 
deed and scorn to blot it with a name,” 
who “follow the gleam” in pure sim- 
plicity of heart. Great candlesticks of 
greenish pottery stand on the altar, 
and on feast-days many of the congre- 
gation carry lighted candles. It isa 
privilege indeed to be given one to hold 
at the four principal points of the 
Mass—the Gospel, the Offertory, the 
Elevation, and the Communion. Gaz- 
ing into the church from behind the 
altar-screen, it looks like one sea of 
kneeling figures, green branches, 
starry lights. Often there is a row of 
little children right up to the altar- 
steps, with colored handkerchiefs cov- 
ering their heads, with plump hands 


full of flowers—horse-chestnut blos- 
soms, it may be, or sprays of haw- 
thorn. 


In some places the women go to 
church on feast-days with their heads 
bound up in white cloths, as we bind 
the head of a corpse. It has a strange 
effect, not becoming to the individual, 
but beautiful in mass, and very im- 
Two or three women, with 
this way. bright 


pressive. 
heads bound in 


aprons, strings of coral and of beads 
and medals round their 


necks, and 
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white embroidered chemisettes under 
their sheepskins, collect the kreutzers 
of the congregation. They come round 
at intervals, in pairs, one woman bear- 
ing a lighted candle, the other a curi- 
ous, small, cross-barred, wooden cruci- 
fix, carved in very flat relief, and a 
little wooden bowl. Each one _ col- 
lected from kisses the crucifix before 
casting his mite into the bowl, and if 
the bearer thinks the donation worthy, 
the crucifix, as a signal of honor, is 
again offered to his lips. 

The only blemish on these Greek 
churches, so full of interest and beau- 
ty for those whose eyes and hearts are 
open to such things, is that their doors 
do not always stand open; one cannot 
wander ineat will. But it is never 
difficult to find the “old brother” who 
has charge of the key. If it be a Sun- 
day after Mass is over, he is probably 
to be found sitting under the apple- 
trees, at the foot of the tall crucifix, 
with most of the other male inhabi- 
ants of the village. They are all proud 
of the church, which is indeed the cen- 
tre of their common life, and they rise 
and stream into it after you, to see 
what effect it may produce on the 
strange pani. They kneel and remain 
kneeling, praying more or less audibly, 
during the visit, but they are not too 
absorbed to watch you under their 
long black lashes, or to rise to kiss 
your hand as you pass out again. 

Near the churches always, and often 
at special spots along the road,—as at 
the verge of the toloka, where the 
ground descends almost precipitously 
and the country lies below like a vast 
picture outspread at the waryfarer’s 
feet,—are these great crucifixes, quite 
unlike any I had seen elsewhere. A 
tall slender pole supports a wooden 
framework like a shallow box set cor- 
nerwise upon it, with back and sides, 
but no front. Within this, and by it 
protected, is the crucifix, surmounted 
often by the Dove, sometimes with 
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God the Father over all, and usually 
with two little angels astride upon the 
arms of the cross. At the foot stand 
the Blessed Virgin and another saint, 
and all the symbols of the Passion— 
the sponge, the nails, the scourge, the 
crown of thorns—are represented, with 
a miniature ladder just at the top of 
the supporting pole; while occasionally, 
perched upon the apex of the frame, 
Peter’s cock, carved half life-size, flaps 
his wings against the sky. It is all in 
wood, painted in brilliant hues, which 
the sun and air soon mellow, and, like 
the carvings on the altar-screens, 
rough, but full of decision, spirit, devo- 
tion. 

In many respects East Galicia re- 
sponds to one’s idea of Arcadia. But 
do not suppose that there are no shad- 
ows on the picture,—that the peasants 
are always happy and always good. 
The sun scorches them in summer and 
the pitiless cold shrivels them in win- 
ter; they drink too much vodki; they go 
astray by divers paths; but their strug- 
gles are with the elemental forces of 
nature, the elemental passions of the 
human heart, and are not superinduced 
by an artificial civilization. And be- 
tween Arcadia and East Galicia there 
is one great, one overwhelming differ- 
ence—there were no Jews in Arcadia. 
Here they are everywhere, like a blight 
upon the fair face of the land, like a 
consuming canker. One may go to 
Poland with no prepossession against 
the Hebrew—with, on the contrary, 
high principles on the subject of all 
men being brothers; but I defy any un- 
prejudiced person to live there a week 
without becoming violently anti-Se- 
mitic—without exclaiming with the 
Frenchman when reminded that the 
Jews were the Lord’s chosen people: 
“Quel dréle de goat!” 

One reads of the Polish Jew in news- 
papers and in novels—of his greasy 
kaftan; of his dirty white stockings: of 
his side-curls; of his lust of having,— 
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but he transcends all one’s expecta- 
tions. Any one can tell a Jew’s house 
in a moment, partly because it is usu- 
ally washed blue, and therefore no 
peasant ever washes his house that col- 
or, but chiefly because it is almost in- 
variably dirty, tumble-down, and de- 
No fruit-trees shade it, no 
no kreut- 


graded. 
flowers bloom at the door, 
zer is spent, no labor is devoted to any- 
thing that will not yield an instant re- 
turn in hard cash. The only thing the 
Jews seem to extravagate in is bed- 
ding, and they put outside their doors 
to air, especially on Sundays when the 
Christians are passing to Mass, great 
mountains of suspicious-looking feath- 
er-beds, encased in grimy red-and-white 
striped covers. Whole bratteries of lit- 
tle Aarons and Abrahams, who invari- 
ably after two years old, but some- 
times earlier, develop the noses and the 
expressions of their elders, are also 
airing at the doors. Emphatically it 
is the case with the Polish Jew that 
“the days of his youth are the days of 
his”—beauty, for with the boys it sel- 
dom survives babyhood; and although 
the quite young girls are often pretty— 
very pretty—they are hardly grown-up 
before they begin to get coarse and 
heavy. 

No Jew ever works in the fields,—he 
only bargains, and trades, and cheats. 
No Jew ever walks,—he drives with a 
swarthy bunch of his brethren in a 
cart drawn by a little horse, with 
bones protruding through its skin in all 
directions, whom he beats viciously 
and starves to within an inch of its 
life. He gives you a sly, unfriendly 
glance as he passes, as if he would do 
you a mischief if he dared, so differ- 
ent from the gleaming smile and 
hearty “Slavas!” of the country-people. 
He is shrewder than the peasant, and 
he gets the better of him, cheats him, 
runs him into debt, and grinds his face 
at every turn. Occasionally the long- 
suffering, but at last maddened, flies 
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rise in wrath against the spiders; one 
or two are beaten and killed, and then 
the law—just within whose letter every 
Jew knows how to shelter himself— 
has to side with the Hebrew, and the 
riot is suppressed. I never see ac- 
counts of Jew-baiting in the countries 
which are infested by them, and of the 
cruelties and insults to which the un- 
fortunate Hebrews are_ subjected, 
without thinking of an umbrella-mend- 
er with whom a benevolent lady once 
remonstrated when she saw him beat- 
ing his wife in the street. He paused: 
“You dinna ken what’s gone afore,” 
he said, and went on, unmoved. It is 
indeed difficult for us in this country 
to realize what has “gone afore’ such 
outbursts of frenzied exasperation. 
These usurers compass the ruin not 
only of the country-people, gentle and 
simple, but of the foolish young offi- 
cers and soldiers in the garrison towns 
on every hand, and yet their riches 
seem to do them no good. The owner 
of a million florins has his slippers as 
much down at heel, and his house as 
devoid of comfort and grace, as if he 
were not worth a hundred kreutzers. 
One of the joys—of the thousand joys 
—of getting up into the mountains is 
that one seems to leave the Jews be- 
hind. They penetrate there, too, no 
doubt, but they are not nearly so much 
en évidence as in the little towns whose 
market-squares are one dusky cloud of 
kaftans. There can be few more de- 
lightful experiences in this world than 
one which began for us at three one 
June morning, and which took us far 
up into the blue Carpathians, and 
brought us home again on a raft, down 
sixty merry miles of the rushing Czere- 
mosz. The foloka was sparkling in its 
early freshness as we crossed it: and 
Peter's cock flapped his wings from his 
perch above the crucifix, as if he were 
making ready to crow when the right 
moment came. Through the sleepy lit- 


tle town we bumped, pausing only for 
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a moment to embark the pleasant and 
sympathetic Polish friends who were 
to share our adventures. We drove in 
an old black carriage, warranted to 
stand the roughest roads, and a long 
eart of the country, both decorated 
with green boughs, so that one felt half 
like a wedding and half like a religious 
procession. At first the road lay 
through a valley with a river—not yet 
the Czeremosz—far down below, and 
skirted with round, tree-clad hills. 
Oak and birch, still in their freshest 
summer beauty, mingled everywhere. 
Gradually, at long intervals, pines be- 
gan to appear; and as they grew more 
numerous the oaks grew fewer, and 
at last vanished altogether from the 
scene. Then the birches began to 
yield, foot by foot, until presently there 
was only one to be seen now and then, 
like a vivid flash of emerald, against 
the dusky background. Finally they 
too disappeared, and the conquering 
pines took the whole landscape into 
their keeping. 

It was a Greek feast-day, so there 
were no women to be met, as one sees 
them on week-days, stride-legged on 
little horses, spinning, among great 
piles of cruses and water-cans, which 
are made of pine-laths in the moun- 
tains and carried down to be sold in 
the towns. Everybody was in freshest, 
whitest, ruddiest Sunday garments, 
and the bells of the little bronze 
churches were shaking and tossing in 
the belfries as they called to mass. We 
stopped once to bait at a little white- 
washed roadside hostelry, and then 
the road wound on and on, “uphill all 
the way,” while the higher peaks of 
the mountains began to loom on us 
from afar. Soon we reached the Czer- 
emosz river, and henceforth our way 
lay alongside of its current, where 
great derelict pine-stems were floating 
majestically down the stream, or lying 
stranded against the banks. 

About noon we halted again, at a 
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country-house nestled in a hollow of 
the hills. Before it, at a little distance, 
flowed the river; behind, the ground 
rose to rocky heights where agile, long- 
legged sheep were cropping the short, 
crisp, sweet grass among the boulders. 
The house itself, low, whitewashed, 
and surrounded by a brown wooden 
verandah, into which the up-stairs sit- 
ting-rooms opened, was embowered in 
trees—not bushes, trees—of lilac, of all 
different shades, and just then in full- 
est flower. From the verandah one 
could put one’s face in the sweet pyra- 
mids and gather them in generous 
posies. The garden, too, was a wilder- 
ness of delight. It was full of weeds, 
and the frames were tumbling to 
pieces; but there were winding paths 
shaded by apple-trees, and tall white 
Narcissus poeticus in plenty, and a 
riot of lily of the valley; and the rose- 
trees, which showed evidences of ten- 
der care amid their rather casual sur- 
roundings, were bristling with buds. 

A traveller in Spain has recently giv- 
en an almost incredible account of the 
inhospitality of the Spaniards. Poland 
is certainly a more encouraging coun- 
try to explore. Here, on the contrary, 
it is the hospitality one meets that is 
wellnigh incredible. We were a party 
of six, with four horses and two men, 
and yet it seemed all but a foregone 
conclusion that we should stay, at 
least until next day, and our declining 
to do so a real, heartfelt grievance. It 
was nothing, our hostess assured us. 
A few evenings before, her daughter, 
when walking in the garden, had des- 
cried three carriages approaching. 
They arrived, and debouched eighteen 
people, to stay the night. 
“And although my cook was away, do- 
ing his military service, and I had only 
a girl to help me, I gave them supper 
in three-quarters of an hour!” 

It follows, naturally, the houses not 
being large, that Polish and British 
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ideas as to the amount of accommoda- 
tion and privacy required by the indi- 
vidual are a little at variance. On 
such an occasion as this the ladies 
double up very tight indeed, while the 
gentlemen are contented to lie down in 
rows in the hay-loft or the sitting- 
rooms. The distinction between sit- 
ting-rooms and bedrooms is also not 
so hard and fast as with us: the rooms 
communicate by folding-doors, which 
in the daytime stand constantly open, 
and although you are being waited on 
at table by a man-servant in regula- 
tion canonicals, it need not surprise 
you to see a wash-stand, or even a bed, 
in the dining-room. 

After we had strolled in the garden 
and filled our hands with flowers, and 


before we climbed again into our 
green-bowered wagons, we were re- 
freshed with a collation—something 


that is neither breakfast nor lunch, but 
midway between the two. Such colla- 
tions were known in our own land in 
the days of “the incomparable Jane.” 
Elizabeth Bennet partook of one when 
she visited Darcy at Pemberley, under 
the wing of Uncle and Aunt Gardiner; 
Fanny Price, after her long drive from 
Mansfield Park to the home of Mr. 
Rushworth, was a guest at another. 
But it may be questioned whether 
either Elizabeth or Fanny had more de- 
licious morsels offered to them than 
they would have had in Poland. Rose- 
jam, insinuated between layers of ex- 
traordinarily light pastry, has left a 
fragrant memory behind it; and there 
is a kind of sheep-milk cheese, slightly 
acid and of the consistency of thick 
cream, of which Poland keeps the hap- 
py secret. 

The stranger who does not know the 
language of the country has a restful 
sense of ease and irresponsibility. In 
Galicia people politely begin by talk- 
ing French or German for your benefit; 
but whenever the conversation be- 
comes animated, and it is usually very 
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animated, it lapses into Polish. Itisa 
pleasant language to listen to, and 
when one hardly understands one word 
in a thousand, it is easy to credit every 
speaker with a pretty wit. And yet, 
in spite of all the vivacity, there is a 
vein of sadness which runs for ever 
just below the surface. “Wring a clodof 
earth in your hands,” they tell you, “any- 
where in all our land, and blood drips 
out.”” The Poles are homesick exiles 
who yet dwell in their own country, 
passionate nationalists who are no 
longer a nation, and the remembrance 
and the humiliation of it are never far 
away. 

Another couple of hours’ driving 
brought us to the little forest-town 
where we were to spend the night. We 
had two gaunt, whitewashed rooms in 
the small hostelry, with red geraniums 
in the windows, and little else beyond 
clean white beds in every corner. It 
has never been ascertained whether 
we dined in our bedroom or slept in the 
dining-room, but we managed to do 
both very satisfactorily. The place is 
hardly a town at all, hardly even a vil- 
lage, only a few houses scattered on a 
hillside above the river, with a bronze 
church and a sort of easy-going tavern 
opposite our little inn to give it con- 
sistency. There were crowds of feast- 
day folk about, in from the valleys 
round, laughing, talking, flirting, as 
people do everywhere. But people ev- 
erywhere are not so handsome, nor 
dressed in such faultless taste, nor 
have they such admirable manners, as 
those mountaineers. We took a scram- 
bly walk with an Adonis of twenty as 
guide, and the way in which he helped 
us at rough places, always ready but 
never officious, the courteousness with 
which he entered into our enjoyment, 
and by sheer sympathy divined the 
meaning of our exclamations, showed 
how absolute naturalness and the best 
of breeding are often synonymous. 


Once, as a conscript, he had been for 
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a few months in the plains. Then his 
father died, and he was allowed to 
come back to his mother. He did not 
like the plains—never wished to see 
them again. 

Up here the pine-trees are the only 
begetters of bread and employment. 
They are cut far up in the mountains 
and floated, as rafts, away down the 
river to the Black Sea. Thence the 
wood goes to divers corners of the 
earth—much of it, they told us, to 
Egypt. One cannot but wonder if the 
pines are ever homesick—if they weary 
of the scorching sands, and long for 
the free, fresh air of the mountains. 
The men, the wood-cutters and the 
raftsmen, when forced to go to serve 
their time in the army, suffer from 
homesickness so despairingly, so over- 
poweringly, that though they know 
they are only exiles for a limited time, 
many of them commit suicide rather 
than live through these three years. 

The raft on which we embarked next 
morning differed only from its fellows 
in having benches and footstools of 
rough-hewn planks made ready for our 
use: it was adorned, too, with a forest 
of little pines, which, as a secondary 
consideration, shaded our seats. Poles 
have a natural love of decoration, and 
on the slightest provocation, sacred or 
secular, they and their churches and 
their houses and their rafts break out 
into leafy exultation. It is a pretty 
habit, and easily sheds a joyous, light- 
hearted “youth on the prow and pleas- 
ure at the helm” kind of feeling upon 
the air. The raft itself consisted of 
some twenty-three huge pine-stems, 
lashed together by pine-ropes made of 
small trees twisted round wooden pegs, 
and with a great rough oar in front 
and one behind to steer with. The 
narrow ends of the trees go first, of 
course, so that the raft is slightly 
wedge-shaped, while another raft, and 
sometimes another beyond that, are 
lashed on behind. 
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Of all the modes of locomotion a 
happy wanderer can experience, this is 
surely far and away the most delicious. 
A gondola comes nearest to it; but 
that, if even more luxurious, lacks the 
element of excitement. The great raft 
rushes along with a light and buoyant 
motion, borne by the merry current. 
The swift swish of the water is in 
your ears, the rare, sweet, piney, 
flower-scented air fans your face. The 
river broadens out before you, wide 
and peaceful, then suddenly narrows 
again to a deep dark gorge; then a 
rampart guarded by frowning pines 
seems to stretch right across from 
bank to bank to bar our way; but with 
a bound and a rush the river sweeps 
us with it round the corner, shaving 
the rock by an inch, and we are out 
on the open stream again. A thousand 
changing pictures are left behind, and 
others spread themselves out before us 
at every moment. Sometimes we seem 
to be in a lake hemmed in by tree-clad 
banks and with no view beyond, and 
then another bend, and we see far back 
to where great mountains rise behind, 
while far in front the silvery links of 
the stream are waiting, spread out like 
a shining road before us. Sometimes 
for miles there seemed no human life, 
not even cattle or sheep, and then one 
listened and listened till one could al- 
most guess 


The secret which the mountains kept, 
The river never told; 


and then again a cow and a girl, a cru- 
cifix, a flashing minaret, a group of 
huts, and all the drama of humanity, 
for ever old, for ever new, opened 
again like an eternal story-book. 

The guiding of a raft is as much a 
fine art as driving a London hansom, 
and looks as easy, when done by a 
master-hand. The men do nothing else 
from boyhood, and they know every 
inch of the river, every rock in her 
course. Twice or three times a-week 
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they go down the stream, walking back 
across the mountains by paths known 
only to themselves. Up beyond our 
highest point the river is often the only 
road, and sometimes a funeral, with 
flowers and tapers and priest in rich- 
hued robes, may be seen descending 
onaraft. Where the river is not avail- 
able they have to come on horseback, 
the coffin suspended in a great cloth, 
of which four horsemen support each 
a corner. But to-day there were no 
funerals, only plenty of other rafts, 
ail bounding with the current like our 
own. When they passed us, or came 
too near and bumped, as sometimes 
happened, language, evidently of a 
highly seasoned kind, was freely inter- 
changed between the raftsmen,—“Com- 
plimenten!” as our friends explained. 

Once we saw a raft which had come 
to grief. It had stuck on a rock, and 
was rapidly resolving itself into its 
component elements. This is the only 
danger to be faced, and it is not a seri- 
ous one, for where a raft can stick 
there is not much danger of being 
drowned. Once or twice, in shallow 
places, we did stick, but our raftsmen 
made little of it. Their feet, with long 
lissom toes that cling to the stems, are 
usually bare, and to roll up their bag- 
gy linen trousers, displaying limbs like 
those of Greek statues, and to leap into 
the water, is the work of a moment. 
They would heave the raft up, and roll 
away great stones with amazing 
strength, and in the twinkling of an 
eye we were racing down the stream 
once more. Every now and then they 
called out “Trematz!’ which, freely 
translated, meant “Sit tight!” and then 
we clung to our bench, tucked our feet 
out of the water, and prepared to dash 
round a corner, to duck under a low- 
hanging bridge, or, most exhilarating 
moment of all, to shoot a rapid, with 
a roar of many waters and a shower 
of diamond spray. 


Soon, far too soon, our journey 
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neared its end, and early in the even- 
ing the last pine-clad fortress was left 
behind, the hawthorn-strewn banks 
widened out, and the spires of the twin 
towns which guard either side of the 
river, and one of which was our goal, 
appeared on the horizon. The horses 
were waiting for us when we landed, 
and all the raftsmen who had already 
arrived were sitting on the banks eat- 
ing their evening kolesha, and regard- 
ing our debarkation with friendly, if 
not uncritical, interest. To-morrow at 
daybreak they would set out on their 
homeward march, while another con- 
tingent guided the rafts a farther 
stage on the way to Czernowitz. Next 
time we resolved to go higher up into 
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the mountains, and to let the river car- 
ry us ali its length down to the sea. 
To-day the sun has set, the dusk is 
falling, and our way lies homewards. 
It was Friday evening, and, as we 
passed through the little town and out 
into the country, the Jews were all 
donning their fur-trimmed festal caps 
and lighting candles to say their 
prayers by. Sometimes they had only 
one; sometimes, in houses wealthier or 
more devout than their neighbors, so 
many that the dusky rooms as we 
passed seemed filled with a swarm of 
fire-flies. After all, even a Jew—even 
a Polish Jew—under some aspects may 
be not wholly unattractive. 
Louise Lorimer. 
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There was great consternation at 
Wentworth House when the doctor an- 
nounced that Freddy had scarlet fever. 
His aunt, who had brought him to the 
sea-side, flew off home with her three 
children, and sent a trained nurse in 
her stead. The other visitors disap- 
peared like snow in sunshine, and the 
good lady who presided over the board 
and management of this excellent es- 
tablishment wrung her hands in unut- 
terable grief at the coming destruction 
of sheets and blankets, and sternly re- 
peated her life-long opinion of the sin 
and iniquity of English schoolboys, 
now justified by Freddy’s inconsider- 
ate introduction of an infectious dis- 
ease into a boarding-house during the 


summer season. 

The only person who did not seem 
upset by this untoward event was Miss 
Pheebe Lorrimer, a little spinster who 
had come to seek the health and 
strength which were accustomed to 


blow straight across the Atlantic, and 
be caught by the residents at Went- 
worth House. And this was perhaps 
because she was ailing herself, and al- 
so had learned, through the discipline 
of much sitting still, to take things 
quietly and to be unafraid of whatever 
might turn up in the way of sickness 
and disappointment. She, therefore, re- 
ceived the news about Freddy with 
only feelings of sympathy, and when 
the doctors insisted on examining her 
own state of health, and pronounced 
that she also was sickening for a simi- 
lar attack, she apologized meekly, 
though she could not help a little thrill 
of pleasure in remembering that she 
could now help the little boy who 
seemed so alone, shut away from ev- 
ery one except the nurse who had 
charge of him. There seemed so little 
work in the world reserved for Miss 
Pheebe individually. There was plen- 
ty, of course, that she could do, but in 
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doing it she had a little sore feeling 
that any one else could have done it 
just as well, and it did not really mat- 
ter who. All her work was valued by 
the number of garments she could pro- 
vide for her guilds or send to the stall 
of a friend at a bazaar. No one had 
ever thought her patterns beautiful for 
the dear sake of the fingers which had 
wrought them, or the work sacred be- 
cause it was hers. But when the doc- 
tor said: 

“I am sorry that you will have to be 
a prisoner just as long as the boy, even 
though yours is such a much milder 
attack,” Miss Phoebe smiled a trium- 
phant little smile, for here was an op- 
portunity of doing something for some- 
body, which nobody else could do, not 
even Freddy’s mother herself, for she 
was too delicate to be sent for. And 
it made it all the nicer that the some- 
body was such a dear, bright, pretty 
boy, whom Miss Phoebe had watched 
with an admiring wonder ever since 
he had brought such a wealth of laugh- 
ter and merriment among the more 
sober grown-up visitors at Wentworth 
House. 

For Freddy Carew was a very at- 
tractive little person. He had a dear 
cherub face, and big, earnest, brown 
eyes. His voice was as sweet as a 
bird’s, and his manners equal to a Lord 
Chesterfield’s. His hatred of lessons 
and love of fighting were unrecorded, 
save in his head master’s reports and 
the minds of those who knew Freddy 
at school. But to Miss Phoebe he was 
the sweetest, prettiest, dearest little 
fellow she had ever set her eyes upon. 
Her heart had almost quickened into 
love for him that first day they made 
friends on the sands, when he had 
rushed into the sea to rescue her par- 
asol, which was blowing away, and 
then had stood beside her, talking in 
his sweet confiding way, with his hat 
in his hand, just as if Miss Phebe 
Were as important a person as the 
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Queen of England, or even as the head 
master of Carlingford School. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Freddy, on the 
first day that Miss Phoebe was allowed 
to go out of her room into his, “I didn’t 
know you were bad too. How jolly!’ 

Miss Pheebe’s heart quite fluttered. 

“I am very glad, dear, that it is so;” 
and she meant what she said. 

“Will you come in every day?” con- 
tinued the boy, lifting his pleading 
dark eyes, and stretching out a thin 
little hand from which the sunburn 
had already almost faded. 

A sob rose in Miss Pheebe’s throat— 
a sob of pure happiness. She was not 
very strong herself. 

“Of course I will, my—my darling, 
and Miss Pheebe whispered the last 
word half afraid, as if it somehow had 
no right on her lips. But Freddy was 
very homesick and had been very ill. 
Moreover, he was a little afraid of the 
trained nurse, and also anxious to ap- 
pear brave in the doctor’s eyes. So 
when he heard the loving words his 
mother always used, the big tears 
welled up, and he hid his face on Miss 
Pheebe’s shoulder, and sobbed “Stay 
with me, I do want you so!” 

Thus the time came to Miss Pheebe, 
as it comes to most of us, when we feel 
the sweetest joy of earth, and probably 
of Heaven, too, in the knowledge that 
some one “wants us so!” That Miss 
Pheebe’s “some one” was only a little 
stranger schoolboy showed how small 
was her cup of life’s happiness; but 
there was enough just to taste, and 
there will be plenty for every thirsty 
soul who knows and loves that taste 
bye-and-bye. 

Miss Phcebe covered the curly head 
with kisses, and held him very tightly. 

“You feel like Mother,” whispered 
Freddy softly; “the nurse is so starchy 
and crackly, you know.” 

And Miss Lorrimer wiped away a 
happy tear. Then they had a delight- 
ful talk all about cricket matches, and 
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athetic sports, and Sandow’s system of 
training, and Jackson Minor’s mean- 
ness in sneaking about the dormitory 
supper, and a hundred other things 
that Miss Phoebe did not understand 
in the very least; but Freddy did, and 
was so much interested that he forgot 
he was ill in bed a hundred miles from 
home. 

“What do you think of my muscles?” 
he asked at last, bending a thin little 
forearm up and down for Miss Phoebe 
to judge from. 

“They seem splendid ones, dear,” she 
replied with feminine tact, but also a 
feminine fear that he would break 2 
bone every minute. 

“It's all Sandow,” he exclaimed 
proudly. “You should try his exer- 
cises—indeed you should! There’s one 
awfully good one—if I were up I'd 
show it to you. You lie on your face on 
the floor and lift yourself slowly up by 
your ankles and wrists; it’s frightfully 
strengthening. I think it would do you 
good.” 

Miss Phoebe agreed with him verb- 
ally. 

“Don’t you think you might try it?” 
persisted Freddy eagerly. 

“Perhaps it would not be good for 
scarlet fever?’ the little woman sug- 
gested lamely. 

“T’ll ask the doctor.” 

“Oh! no, dear, not on my account. 
You see I don’t feel quite equal to 
training my muscles just yet.” 

“But you will when you are a bit 
stronger, won't you?” coaxed the boy. 
and Miss Phoebe bravely assented. 
She would have assented to anything 
under the sun to bring that bright look 
back to the small, pale face. 

As the afternoon wore on, and Fred- 
dy grew tired, the conversation flagged. 
Moreover, he was rather cross that 
Miss Phoebe could not remind him of 
W. G.’s average the last year but one. 

“This beastly fever has driven things 
out of my head,” he grumbled, “but I 
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should have thought you would have 
known.”’ And his voice was full of re- 
proach. 

To tell the truth Miss Lorrimer did 
not quite know who W. G. was—she 
had a hazy idea that he was a states- 
man or else a man of science, but she 
wisely kept her ignorance to herself. 

“I would have a little nap if I were 
you,” she suggested, to change the sub- 
ject, and her small fingers softly tickled 
Freddy to sleep in spite of his protes- 
tations that he was never more wide- 
awake in his whole life. When he 
opened his eyes again in the twilight 
he smiled a dreamy smile and said: 

“I like you to be here. You do things 
like Mother does.” 

After they had had tea together and 
a plate of hot-buttered toast, he added: 

“I say, don’t tell the doctor I like you 
—he’d think me such a muff!” 

And Miss Phoebe quite understood, 
and promised faithfully, which showed 
that she knew something about boys 
even if she could not quote any of W. 
G.’s averages. 

So the days went by, and the friend- 
ship between Miss Phoebe and Freddy 
grew apace. The little spinster was 
happier than she had ever been before 
in the new interest of her affection for 
her small fellow-sufferer. And as they 
both grew better and stronger they had 
much laughter at such poor little jokes 
as flourish in a sick-room, and over 
Miss Pheebe’s stupidity in learning the 
many games and falling into the many 
traps which Freddy’s fertile brain and 
experience could devise. And when 
she could persuade the boy to sing for 
her, in his sweet flute-like voice, the 
solos of many anthems learned in his 
school choir, her soul was stirred with 
something deeper and happier still. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t always blub 
when I sing,” said Freddy, quite ag- 
grieved one day; “it makes a fellow 
sick.” 

“Oh, no, dear! 


I don’t, I wouldn’t, I 


- 
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haven't!” Miss Phoebe exclaimed, hur- 
riedly hiding her pocket-handkerchief. 

“The rotten thing about anthems,” 
continued Freddy, with an angel look 
on his sweet face, “is the practising on 
Saturday afternoons. It’s not so bad 
after footer, because of the light, but 
in the cricket term it’s enough to make 
a chap hang himself.” 

“But they are so beautiful,” 
Phoebe pleaded apologetically. 

“What are?” 

“Why the anthems, my dear.” 

“Oh, them!” remarked Freddy with 
much surprise and not much grammar. 
“I never thought of that. But it’s none 
so beautiful being driven into a sick- 
ening old chapel and having to fag an- 
thems out of school hours, I can tell 
you. I wish my voice would look 
sharp and crack.” And then he began 
to hum, and finally broke off into a 
matchless solo in tones so pure and 
thrilling that the nurse in the middle 
of her work, and the doctor on the 
stairs outside, stopped still and wished 
with Miss Phebe that they, too, had 
the wings of a dove to fly away and 
be at rest, though whither and from 
what they had not the least idea. For 
the nurse was young and happy and 
enthusiastic in her work—and the post- 
man brought her the letter she wanted 
every Monday morning; and the doctor 
was strong and clever and rising in his 
profession, and going to be a great 
man some day—at least, so his wife as- 
sured him. For the cottage folk in 
that sweet West of England country 
were as slow to die as they were to do 
anything else, and the doctor whose 
patients live longer than anybody 
could possibly expect will surely find 
much popularity and receive many fees 
as soon as ever people know where to 
find and consult him. But Miss Lorri- 
mer in her greater need knew why her 
heart was filled with such a yearning 
longing, and also that there is a prom- 
ise for those whose lives, like hers, 


Miss 
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have “lien among the pots.” All that 
Freddy knew about it was that it 
touched his best top note and was 


what he and the other boys in the choir 
called “a jolly easy tune.” Which 
showed that the gradations of knowl- 
edge were quite healthy and normal. 
“I say,” began Freddy the moment 
the doctor came in, “I’ve just been de- 
ciding I shall be a doctor when I’m a 
man.” 
“And 
that?” 
“Oh, you see, it’s about the only pro- 
fession in which a chap gets paid for 
nothing!” continued Freddy frankly. 
“For nothing!” exclaimed the doctor. 
“Oh, you know what I mean! You 
just jaw for a few minutes and that’s 
all you've got to do. Looking at a fel- 
low’s tongue and charging a guinea 
for it seems about the best paid job I 
know of.” 
The doctor smiled. He had not had 
a night’s rest for a week. 


what has made you decide 


“But, my dear,” interrupted Miss 
Pheebe, “you forget the long years of 
training.” 


Freddy frowned fiercely and shook 
his head in a warning manner. 

“Training be hanged!” he muttered 
crossly; for it really was annoying of 
Miss Lorrimer to forget her promise 
and call him “my dear” before the doc- 
tor. 

“And look here, youngster,” contin- 
ued Dr. Makins, whose quick eyes had 
detected a large parcel come in by post 
from Buzzard’s, “don’t you eat a lot 
of rich cake just yet—it will do you 
harm.” 

But Freddy was annoyed. Provi- 
dence and the doctor and Miss Pheebe 
all seemed in league against him, and 
his small spirit rose in general revolt. 
Moreover. that cake was just what he 
had set his heart upon that evening. 
He felt it was the only thing that could 
make life bearable, and it was pure 
spite on the doctor’s part to interfere. 
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Surely there never was such an ill-used 
boy. But he was not going to stand 
it. He unpacked the box in a defiant 
manner, and cut a large slice just to 
show that he was not going to be bul- 
lied any longer, and it tasted so nice, 
and was so comforting altogether, that 
he cut another and another, and 
laughed scornfully at Miss Phcebe’s re- 
monstrances. 

A defiant spirit, however, is apt to 
evaporate, especially when one is un- 
der the heel of such masterful circum- 
stances as was Freddy: and as night 
he began to feel very ill 
He was 


came on 
and very low in consequence. 
extremely sorry he had disobeyed the 
doctor, and he whispered this to Miss 
Pheebe when the nurse was out of 
hearing. 

“IT expect he’ll be awful angry to- 
morrow,” sighed Freddy. 

“Oh, no, dear!” said Miss Phoebe 
sympathetically. “I am sure he will 
not. He will be so sorry to hear about 
your being so poorly to-night.” 

Freddy shook his head. 

“Not he! You don’t know much about 
men, you see. They're more likely tosay 
it serves you right—specially when it 
does. Why, when I would go sliding 
on the pond after I'd been forbidden, 
and got soused, Mother only cried and 
kissed me, and all the time I was in 
bed after with a cold she sat with me 
and read aloud new story-books; but 
Father said, ‘It'll give the young ras- 
cal a lesson to do as he’s told next time. 
I’m not at all sorry he’s been punished.’ 
So you see men don’t get so sorry for 
a fellow as a woman does.” 


“Poor Freddy!” And Miss _ Lorri- 
mer’s voice was very tender. 
“I’m getting worse—much! I say, do 


you think I shall die?’ he asked dole- 
fully. 

“T am sure you will not,” said Miss 
Pheebe. 


sobbed 
“T can’t think what Father 


“T hate the beastly cake! 
Freddy. 
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sent me such a horrid one for. I know 
it will kill me.” 

“Don’t cry,” said the nurse, interfer- 
ing. “You will be better soon.” 

“I shall not,” answered the patient 
angrily. “I feel badder every minute, 
and when I’m dead you and the doctor 
will be sorry.” 

“But you are not going to die,” the 
nurse assured him. 

“Il am, I tell you. I feel I am—and 
of course I know better than you about 
a thing like that. I shan’t live through 
the night, I know I shan’t.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” repeated the 
nurse, smiling. 

Freddy sat up in bed in a perfect pas- 
sion. 

“A chap can tell when he’s dying a 
lot better than a grinning idiot of a 
nurse. And I tell you I am—and if you 
don’t shut up I'll shy this pillow at 
your head!” 

The nurse retired, and after a little 
more of Miss Pheebe’s soothing suciety 
the boy fell asleep. 

Next morning he was much better, 
and when the doctor came Freddy 
stood up like a man and said frankly: 

“I say, I'm awfully sorry, but I near- 
ly died in the night. I beg your par- 
don, siz.” 

“What ever was the matter?” 

“The cake. I ate a lot after what 
you said. I wish I hadn’t been such a 
cad.” 

“All right, old man,” said the doctor, 
patting the curly head. “I am sorry 
you felt so bad.” 

Freddy glanced up at him with a fun- 
ny look. 

“Tt’s rather brickish of you to be sor- 
ry after you'd told me not. But, I say, 
I'm jolly glad I didn’t die, for you see 
now I might get into the second eleven 
next year.” 

“I hope you will. 
you think 
asked the doctor. 

“Why, feeling so awful 


made 
die?” 


But what 


you were going to 


bad. I got 
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worse and worse; but at last, when I 
couldn’t bear it any longer, I went to 
sleep. 

“That was a better plan than any 
prescription I could have given you.” 

“Besides it reminded me of one of 
our fellows dying at school last term,” 
Freddy continued. 

“That was very sad.” 

“It was. But the worst of it was that 
he died just at the end of the term, sohe 
had all the work and missed the holi- 
days. If he’d got to die, it seemed a 
pity he didn’t at the eud of the term 
before instead, would 
have escaped the exam., you see. But 
I am awfully sorry, sir, about the 
eake. I won’t ever eat any more, hon- 
or bright.” 

“You need not say that. 
have some soon.” 

“Oh, thanks awfully! Might I have 
a bit to-night?’ And Freddy bright- 
ened up visibly. 

The doctor smiled. 

“No. Wait a few days. I can trust 
you to do as I tell you, can’t I, now?” 

“Rather!” assented Freddy. And he 
made a hearty meal of dry toast like a 
man. 

And often in the evenings when Miss 
Phoebe and Freddy were alone togeth- 
er, and the sunset brought that feeling 
of homesickness which comes with the 
dying light, not only to those who are 
imprisoned in a far-away 
but to most of us who in this world are 
far from Home, the boy grew very gen- 
tle, and in the darkening room would 
tell his troubles to Miss Phoebe, and 
sit quite still to feel the touch of her 
And she, with a thrill 
her best gift of 


‘cause then he 


You can 


sick-room, 


caressing hand. 
of happiness, gave 
sympathy to the small schoolboy, and 
saw that the funny little troubles were 
really big serious ones, and that the 
suffering in a tiny world is just as sad 
as that in a big one, only fewer people 
take the trouble to sympathize with it. 
And she never dragged in words of 
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conventional comfort, nor told Freddy 
that if he were good he would be hap- 
py; and, what was better still, she 
never seemed to remember these twi- 
light confidences the next morning, nor 
mentioned them at all again in the day- 


light. 
But all things come to an end at last 
—even scarlet fever; and the day 


dawned when the two prisoners’ time 
at Wentworth House was up, and they 
were declared safe to return 
their fellow creatures. 

“Of all the beastliest 
know of, nothing comes up to scarlet 
fever!” announced Freddy, as he stood 
waiting in the hall for the carriage to 
take him to the station. 

“It has not been so very bad,” said 
Miss Phoebe timidly. “I am sure we 
have had some quite happy days to- 
gether.” 

Freddy regarded her with scorn. 

“That's just like a woman! I believe 
you enjoy fussing and nursing, and 
sickening rot of that kind!” 

There had been a day when Freddy's 
temperature was up and 
were down, on which he had not thought 
of these things quite so contemptuous- 
ly. But he had forgotten it, and, being 
a boy of eleven years old, it was a good 
thing he had. It would have been a 
good thing also if Miss Lorrimer had 
only remembered it with a smile. But, 
instead, her eyes dimmed with tears, 
and she felt that she would give any- 
thing just to feel a child’s arm once 
more round her neck, and to hear the 
whisper that she “felt like Mother.” 

“T shall long to know how you are 
getting on,” she said sadly. “Will you 


9 


among 


beastliness I 


his spirits 


be sure to write to me 

“Oh, yes,” Freddy promised careless- 
ly. But by the time he had reached 
home, and seen his own people again, 
the image of Miss Pheebe was begin- 
ning to fade; and by the time he had 
grown quite strong, and gone back to 
school, he had forgotten all about her. 
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And Miss Lorrimer lived her dull, 
gray life again, and soon ceased even 
to listen for the postman’s knock. But 
deep in her heart she kept a small pict- 
ue of a far-away recom where the sun 
shone all day through the window, and 
the salt sea-air blew in fresh and cool. 
And the figures in the picture were 
those of a beautiful boy and a little, 
thin woman; and the name of it was, 
“My happiest holiday, when we both 
had scarlet fever.” 

After a time the boy’s figure grew 
fainter, and Miss Phoebe tried in vain 
to recall the sweet, laughing face and 
the big brown eyes. She could remem- 
ber the nurse and the doctor without 
any trouble, just because she didn’t 
want to, but the face she loved she for- 
got—a trick memory is fond of playing 
us. And the longing grew upon her to 
see Freddy once again. She would 
have liked to have written to him 
many a time, but he had made her 
promise once that she would not. “It 
would seem so muffish for a fellow to 
get letters from an old lady who wasn’t 
his grandmother,” he had explained on 
the day they had discussed it at Went- 
worth House. All during the follow- 
ing summer Miss Pheebe read the 
cricket news in the papers, and felt as 
if it somehow brought her in touch 
with schoolboys, and at the end of the 
term she sent to Carlingford for the ac- 
count of the school speech-day, but 
Freddy’s name was not there. She 
went again to the sea-side, and her 
heart beat at the sight of every Eton 
collar, but it was all in vain. At last 
she arrived at the conclusion that her 
only hope of seeing the boy again was 
at Lord’s, where Freddy had never 
failed to appear on the day of the Eton 
and Harrow match since he was in pet- 
ticoats. She remembered his endless 


stories of these great cricket matches, 
and she devoted the winter to making 
her plans for this immense excursion. 
The vicar of the parish was a great 
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help—indeed, without his aid and es- 
cort poor Miss Phoebe could never have 
carried out her purpose; but all went 
well, and Miss Lorrimer found herself 
a member of that motley crowd assem- 
bled at Lord’s one glorious summer’s 
day. It was all so big and bright and 
confusing that Miss Lorrimer’s heart 
failed her; but the cheery vicar was 
fortunately at hand, and prevented her 
from bursting into tears at the appar- 
ent hopelessness of finding her former 
friend in such a scene. Surely one of 
that endless company of boys must be 
Freddy, but the white collars flashed 
here and there, and the day wore on, 
and nothing happened except that Eton 
scored 170 for eight wickets. 

The next day it looked exactly the 
same, though Miss Pheebe felt a little 
sick with hope deferred and the beat- 
ing of an unshaded sun on her aching 
head, when suddenly a wonderful thing 
happened. <A group of boys collected 
close to where Miss Pheebe and the 
vicar were standing, and in the middle 
of them was Freddy, with the same 
sweet look on his face which had at- 
tracted her so much in the old days, 
two years before, at Wentworth House. 
No woman’s heart ever fluttered more 
in the presence of her lover than did 
Miss Pheebe’s at the sight of that small 
schoolboy. The memory of Freddy, 
founded on the fact of his being very 
affectionate and gentle and homesick 
during the main part of his illness, had 
gradually developed in her mind until 
it depicted an angel child who sang in 
an angel voice of Heaven, and who had 
brought into her hungry soul the angel 
gift of a perfectly unselfish love. And 
as she looked once more on his dear 
face the scene around was blurred with 
her happy tears, and she saw again 
that sunny room where Freddy in his 
night-shirt looked like a picture of the 
infant Samuel, and behaved more like 
him than ever before or since. 

“Oh, Freddy, Freddy!” she cried, for- 
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getting to be timid in her sudden rapt- 
ure, “I am so glad to see you again, 
dear!” 

The other boys smiled at the queerly 
dressed little woman who laid her 
trembling hand on Carew’s shoulder, 
and Freddy turned round, astonished, 
and looked at her blankly with no an- 
swering recognition in his eyes. 

“Don’t you remember me?” she said, 
with a quick tone of pain in her voice. 
“Oh, Freddy, Freddy! It’s your own 
Miss Phoebe come back again.” 

Some of the boys laughed outright, 
and Freddy grew very red, for he knew 
now who she was, and he was ashamed 
of her. He was too young then to 
know that it was of himself he should 
have been ashamed. 

“Are you all right?” he asked, rais- 
ing his hat. For Freddy was a gentle- 
man, though a very young one. And 
then, as Miss Lorrimer stood silent, 
dumb with pain, he added, “Don’t you 
think Eton’s sure to win? This is my 
first term there, and so I’m awfully 
keen.” 

“Do you remember having scarlet 
fever?’ asked Miss Phoebe in a trem- 
bling voice. 

Freddy smiled politely. 

“Rather! Wasn’t it a beastly nui- 
sance? I say,” looking uneasily round 
towards his schoolfellows, who were 
moving off, “I am afraid I can’t stay. 
Good-bye.” 

And he was gone before Miss Phoebe 
could realize that which she had found 
and lost. 


Longman’s Magazine. 
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The meeting was so different from 
anything that she had imagined, that 
poor little Miss Lorrimer felt as if all 
the sunshine had gone out of her life 
and all the stiffening out of her knees. 
And Freddy, too, was seriously discon- 
certed. It had been a most unfortu- 
nate day altogether for him. During 
the whole term he had striven to hide 
from the knowledge of his schoolfel- 
lows that he possessed, or ever had pos- 
sessed, a mother—so humiliating a fact 
is the existence of feminine relations to 
an average small boy—and Mrs. Carew 
had actually appeared during lunch- 
time and forbidden him to eat any 
more lobster, in the hearing of several 
of the other boys. Then came the ap- 
pearance of Miss Phoebe and her singu- 
lar and affectionate mode of address; 
and lastly, the downfall of Eton’s 
hopes of winning the match and Har- 
row’s sickening enthusiasm. It really 
was enough to upset the most angelic 
temper, Freddy thought. For he had 
looked forward to this day almost as 
much as Miss Pheebe had. 

So they both learned how rarely the 
reality equals the anticipation. And 
Freddy decided that perfect happiness 
is only to be found inside the Eton 
cricket eleven. Miss Phoebe also de- 
cided that perfect happiness is only to 
be found in an attack of scarlet fever. 
Wherein they each grasped a little bit 
of the truth, and Miss Phoebe’s was the 
larger piece of the two. 

Edith Henrietta Fowler. 
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When the struggle between the 
Classicists and Romanticists was over 
and Art languished, while the pessi- 


*Translated for The Living Age by Jean Ray- 
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mistic school, on the one hand, and 
the evil called realism on the other, 
seemed to triumph definitely, Rizzi, 
Cavallotti and Fogazzaro came to the 
front to protest against the new 
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zesthetic theories and to recover for 
Art its moral, civil and patriotic mis- 
sion. 

In 1874, Antonio Fogazzaro, recently 
graduated from the Law school of 
Turin and alreaagy known through some 
poems inspired by overwhelming sad- 
ness, published “Miranda,” a poem re- 
plete with grace, of which the simple 
plot is the history of the love affairs 
of a maiden of noble family, and a doc- 
tor’s nephew. The latter, with the hot 
blood of twenty years burning in his 
veins, forgot his country love in the 
wild excitement of city life, and when, 
satiated with dissipation, he returned 
to poor Miranda, the joy of once more 
seeing her lover caused the girl’s death. 

In 1876, his literary reputation being 
already well established by “Miranda,” 
Fogazzaro published “Valsolda,” a 
collection of twenty-three poems in- 
spired by life and nature and impreg- 
nated with a certain mystical abandon. 
He then devoted himself to novel writ- 
ing as the field most worthy of the lit- 


erary struggle which prose has im- 
posed in these times. 
“It is hard,” the poet had already 


said at a conference of the Olympic 
Academy of Vicenza in 1872, “to be 
obliged to toil for one’s daily bread in 
a foreign land when his own land suits 
him so well.” 

“Malombra” was Fogazzaro’s first 
novel, and, although it was greatly crit- 
icised, it firmly established the reputa- 
tion of the author even beyond the Ital- 
ian frontiers. ‘“Malombra” is envel- 
oped in an atmosphere of mystery and 
fatalism. The very walls of the palace 
where the action is unfolded enclose 
mysteries, the furniture seems to 
guard secrets which, however, appear 
unexpectedly. The men and women 
are creatures of fancy and move in a 


fatal circle. Finally, several pistol 


shots are fired at a man by a woman 
who escapes in a boat and is lost to 
the sight of the terrified people who 
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wish to follow her but cannot. As a 
type of novel, ““Malombra” has been 
considered an original and foreign 
fusion of the manner and style of oth- 
er writers, like Dickens, Zola and 
Heine. 

“Malombra” was not the master- 
piece. Where Fogazzaro revealed all 
his genius and applied in full his the- 
ories, was in “Daniel Cortis,” a protest 
against the invading materialism which 
crushes the will and makes a human 
being fatally dependent upon exte- 
rior influences. “Daniel Cortis” is the 
eternal drama of an illegitimate love 
between two beings possessed of no- 
ble souls, who struggle against their 
great passion and finally conquer it. 
Elena, married when very young to the 
Baron of Santa Julia, a wicked, brutal 
and repellant man who must neces- 
sarily be detested by his wife, loves 
her cousin, Daniel Cortis. She remains 
pure, in spite of the ardent love which 
devours her. She follows her unworthy 
husband and renounces happiness with 
her lover. 

“Daniel Cortis” is a work of high 
moral elevation, in which Fogazzaro 
has given, moreover, great prominence 
to the political ideas of his hero, which 
coincide in almost all points with those 
of the Christian Democracy. 

“Fedele,” published in 1885, is a col- 
lection of tales in which may be found 
all the merits and defects of the au- 
thor. The most distinct types pass be- 
fore the reader, from the pallid Fedele 
to the horrible Dr. Nirem, from the 
tragic blind Zuane to the comic Maes- 
tro Chieco, from the romantic Blanca 
to the humorous Don Roque—each so 
different from the other that it does 
not seem as if they were creatures of 
the same mind. Interspersed with 
these narratives are the most extrava- 
gant intermezzos, which Fogazzaro at 
first called “Versions of Music,” in which 
he has tried to fix with the rhythmic 
word the fugitive fantasies called in- 
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to being by the musical notes. These 
intermezzos have aroused great dis- 
cussion, Panzacchi maintaining that it 
is impossible for poesy to express all 
that music says, and Felipe Filippi, one 
of the most cultivated and competent 
musical critics, affirming that each one 
of the intermezzos reflects admirably 
the character, style and temperament 
of the artist to whom it is dedicated. 

The “Mystery of the Poet,” published 
later, is a novel of pure sentiment, 
written in the form of a confession, of 
posthumous memoirs. It is the simple 
story of a love which has absorbed the 
whole life of the hero, a poet in love 
with Violeta Ives, a poor girl who is 
maintained unwillingly by an uncle 
and aunt, and who marries a German 
professor in order to free them from 
the burden of her support, while her 
heart is inclined towards the Italian 
poet, whom she loved for his verses 
long before she knew him. The poet 
sees her and follows her to Germany 
and pursues her until she yields to his 
love. 

This novel is impregnated with exot- 
icism. The action takes place in a for- 
eign land and among foreign people, 
and will scarcely be read in Italy with 
pleasure. 

“Eva,” the romantic story of a name- 
less girl, appeared soon after, and a 
little later Fogazzaro published “El 
Picolo Mondo Antico,” a noble, brill- 
iant and impassioned novel. 

“Faith in the divine,” says the clever 
positivist philosopher Gaetano Negri, 
“in the supernatural, or more clearly, 
in a personal divinity which governs 
the world with freedom, is the only bea- 
con of salvation that man can have in 
the tempestuous sea of life.” 

In order to demonstrate this thesis 
Fogazzaro creates a man who believes 
in God, and a rationalistic woman: 
Franco and Luisa, husband and wife. 
Franco feels the superiority of Luisa 
and is humiliated by it; while Luisa, 
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who understands the situation, is made 
uneasy by her very superiority. A ter- 
rible scene, the death of their only 
child, who is drowned in a lake, chan- 
ges everything. Sorrow transforms 
Franco. He shows himself to be a no- 
ble, strong, generous man, whose soul 
is filled with infinite hope; while Luisa, 
the strong Luisa, is utterly over- 
whelmed by the inexplicable injustice 
of reason, and life seems to her the 
most irrational of tragedies. She 
knows not what to do : .¢ where to 
find new encouragement for the extin- 
guished forces of her soul. Luisa falls 
into the most inert despair, in which 
thoughts of suicide arise. She is saved 
from this in an admirable scene where 
Franco, strengthened and ennobled by 
faith, succeeds in arousing the dying 
spark of love in the soul of the despair- 
ing mother. 

Panzacchi has thus defined 
Vicentine poet as, “The most positive 
of Metaphysicians, the most realistic 
of the Romanticists and the most hu- 
man of the Mystics.” 

But the greatest glory, that which 
shines in all the work of Fogazzaro, 
is the moral character which elevates 
Art to its true and sublime mission. 
The following passage gives us a 
glimpse of his true nature: 

“T am vain,” he wrote to Carlos 
Donati, “like any other author; if they 
say to me, ‘Your book is beautiful,’ 
I enjoy the opinion of others, but not 
without fear, or a certain distrust and 
a suspicion of credulous vanity on my 
part; but if they say, ‘Your book is 
honest,’ I breathe in these words with 
joy like a refreshing breeze.” 

The most salient characteristics of 
his genius are his profound faith, his 
fervid, religious feeling for nature and 
his human sympathy and respect for 
women. Neither is his faith blindly 
idolatrous nor theologically intolerant. 
Fogazzaro professes that truly liberal 
and human Catholicism taught by the 


the 
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Sermon on the Mount, which the heret- 
ical Rousseau has understood and in- 
terpreted better than the Orthodox De 
Maistre. 


No one understands nature better 
than Fogazzaro. For him she has 
tears, smiles and sweet solace. For 


him there is a close intimacy between 
the heart of man and the nature which 
surrounds him, in which nihil sine voce 
est. 

Some critics have tried to find points 
of resemblance between Fogazzaro and 
Manzoni and the German novelists. 
Fogazzaro is an absolutely original 
genius, who instinctively repels all 
imitation. He has, in common with 
Manzoni, deep religious inspiration, 
just as in his works we find fleeting, 
faint reminiscences of Richter, Auer- 
bach, Hoffmann and Heine, and noth- 
ing, or almost nothing, of Balzac, 
Thackeray or Flaubert. 

Fogazzaro, in speaking with Hugo 
Ojetti, has declared that he has been 
attracted by that Socialism which is 
the purest emanation of the Gospel. 
He is not afraid that the triumph of 
so many theories will produce the ruin 
of Art, and he smiles at that sad 
prophecy which Fernando Fontana 
hurls forth with the heedless joyous- 
ness of a bird. 

La Espana Moderna. 





Garden-Fires. 


L’Arte Morréa, la splendida 
Arte che ammiro, Alberto. 

Cadra, come ingannevole 
Miraggio del deserto. 


Art will die, the splendid 
Art which I admire, Alberto. 
It will fade away like the 
Deceptive mirage of the desert. 


Fogazzaro believes in the immortal- 
ity of Art. He believes that while the 
waves of the ocean beat upon the 
sandy shore, while there is joy over 
birth and sorrow over death, and while 
life is made up of smiles and tears, 
poetry will not perish. This profound 
faith gives him strength to carry on 
his noble work. 

The wave of fashion turns towards 
the north and regales itself with the 
demented or alcoholic fatality of Ibsen, 
or the savage and suicidal renunciation 
of Tolstoi, with the useless theories of 
the Symbolists and Decadents, with 
the hysteric ingenuity of the Prera- 
phaelites and the ascetic and anzmic 
pleasures of the illumined Wagnerians. 

In the midst of this chaos Fogazzaro 
sounds a clear, high note—‘Soldiers, 
forward, march!” 

Fernando Araujo. 





GARDEN-FIRES. 


What though the snow gleams on the hill! 
The sweet west wind blows fresh and clear; 
The world feels new. 
Tree-tops are full of heavenly blue; 
The hollyhock and daffodil 
Are shooting leaf and spear; 
The rosebush starts from sleep. 


And, redding plots and walks, 
The gardener rakes into a fiery heap 
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The dead year’s withered leaves and shrivelled stalks. 
Blow, wind of heaven, and make me whole! 
O blue of heaven, fill full my soul! 
And, while the new-born flower springs, 
I, too, will burn all dead and worthless things. 


Good Words. 


G. W. Wood. 





HOW THE LYRE-BIRD WON HIS TAIL. 


Here begins the story which tells of 
how the Lyre-Bird came by what is 
at once his glory and dear delight. 

For it must not be imagined he was 
ever as he is to-day—the envy of every 
beauty-loving bird of the Bush. 

The tale has been handed down for 
generations now, and it is written in 
the chronicles of the Beleck Beleck (na- 
tive for Lyre-Bird) family, and is pre- 
served proudly with them all. It has 
to do, moreover, with that hereditary 
ill-humor, spoken of before, which ex- 
ists between the Beleck Beleck and 
the Blue Wren. 

Once upon a time—in the days re- 
ferred to by the birds of the Bush as 
the Golden Age—the Lyre-Bird was 
just a plain, little, hard-working bird, 
with a stumpy tail, and many vague 
notions of beauty and a few ideals 
stored away in his small, round head. 

He had been found by a Blue Wren 
in a half-unconscious condition under 
a little heap of leaves. He was quite 
unable to give any clear account of 
himself, but believed he had come 
down in a rain-shower from the clouds. 

The Wren, with an eye to the future, 
took him home. 

And in spite of his dreams and striv- 
ings, that was the only home the Lyre- 
Bird could ever remember. 

It was an ugly place. A great tall 
gum-tree, with but few leaves upon it, 
and white, long arms stretching sky- 
wards. Down the trunk the bark hung 


in long strips, and gave the tree a 
shabby look. 

Still, the Wren always referred to 
his home as “my flat,” and looked 
proud. 

The Lyre-Bird longed for a home in 
a box-tree. Sometimes it seemed to 
him that there, and nowhere else, could 
he be either good or happy. Still, he 
used to try. 

Life had come to him in a very criss- 
cross fashion,and sometimes, thinking 
over things, his tears would drip, drip, 
down to the fallen the 
patchy grass below. 

For every, day the Wren grew more 
perverse and cantankerous, and piled 
a few more of his own duties upon the 
shoulders of the Lyre-Bird. 

“After all, you’re only a poor, name- 
less foundling,” he used to say; “be 
thankful to do something to earn the 
home into which fate has thrust you.” 

And the Lyre-Bird used to try to be 
thankful. 

He served as a good joke to the other 
tree-dwellers. The Cockatoo thought 
it a fine joke to inquire each morning 
as to the health of his tail. 

And the Bell-Bird delighted in 
‘screwing up his eyes when he went 
round to call on the Wren, and asking, 
“Is that a little pile of dust that I see 
before me? Why, no. 


leaves, and 


I do declare, it 
is that small inmate of your flat, O 
Wren. 
sure!” 


How very disconcerting, to be 
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But the coming of the Lyre-Bird’s 
glory was after this wise. 

One day it occurred to the Bell-Bird 
to give a dance. 

It went very hard with his pride that 
the Kangaroo had been the originator 
of the races, and he confided to the 
Platypus that if only the Kangaroo 
had been a bird, and therefore his 
equal, he would have avenged himself 
in a duel. 

As it was he could only equalize mat- 
ters by indirect means. 

He proposed to give a dance and put 
envy thereby into the complacent mind 
of the Kangaroo. 

He issued invitations to all of the 
Bush inhabitants who could come by 
wing, and put a footnote to state that 
no admittance would be granted to 
mere pedestrians. 

The scene of the festivity was upon 
a small and very beautiful plain, 
through which meandered a blue, blue 
stream, shaded here and there by 
clumps of wattles. 7 

One of the wattle groves was made 
into a refreshment saloon, and a family 
of Magpies were busy there for a whole 
day before the dance. 

Another grove, full of shady places 
and unexpected nooks, was looked up- 
on with high favor by a Laughing 
Jackass. 

“We can’t dance all the time,” he 
said, “and talk is a very beautiful in- 
stitution.” 

The Lyre-Bird was the only bird of 
the Bush not invited, and his feelings 
were deeply wounded. He sat alone 
in the gum-tree flat, and moped and 
looked miserable. He felt he would 
never, never be the equal of all the. 
he wished 


other gay songsters, and 


wildly he had been left alone in his 
leafy grave. 

Look where he would, there seemed 
no particular path for him in life; no 
one wanted him. 
significant. 


He was ugly and in- 


Even the Lizard had 
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turned up his nose at him that very 
morning. 

A little grudge of self-pity shook him, 
then he threw back his head and tried 
to look unconcerned; for the Wren had 
just returned and was prinking away 
and arranging his feathers energeti- 
cally. 

“If you were anything like,” he said 
surlily, “you would come and help me 
to get some of this dust out. I went 
over to the Yaroo Mountains this 
morning, and a great wind was there. 
Go gently.” 

While the Lyre-Bird was assisting in 
these operations, and struggling to be 
cheerful, a Paraquet arrived in a 
great worry. 

“A great misfortune has befallen us,” 
he said, and he scratched his head and 
blustered a good deal. “That base- 
minded Kangaroo has captured the 
Bell-Bird—and whatever shall we do? 
How can there be dancing and no pip- 
ing? I myself would be glad to sing, 
but I have no idea of time. How——?” 

The Wren looked alarmed. 

“Alas! O Paraquet,” he said, “how 
gladly would I come to the rescue! An 
unfortunate accident prevents me. 
This morning on the height of Yaroo 
Mountains I was caught in a heavy 
hailstorm and got my feet wet. My 
throat is now so sore I can hardly 
speak.” 

All at once he caught sight of the 
Lyre-Bird. “I have, my dear sir,’”’ he 
continued, addressing the Paraquet, “a 
young person under my roof whom I 
shall be pleased to offer you—a poor 
of no attractions, and but 
Still, he can pipe a trifle, 
time. He shall 


creature 
little worth. 
and knows 
follow you at once. 

The Lyre-Bird was very shy, being 
at the self-conscious age. When he 
saw the noble company to whom he 
had to sing, a thrill of apprehension ran 
down his back. 

It is mournfully true, too, that he 


common 


” 
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needed a great deal of persuading and 
threatening before he would sing. 

But at last he was seated in a corner 
alone, behind a great bank of flannel 
flowers and lady’s fingers. 

The Brush Turkey, who was Master 
of Ceremonies, told him that the first 
dance would be a waltz. He hung his 
head, and it seemed to him that the 
mere opening of his beak would choke 
him. 

Gradually he gained enough nerve to 
look around him. Over on a green 
velvet carpet he could see a Bower- 
Bird flirting with a gallant Paraquet, 
a Blue Mountain Parrot and a nervous- 
looking Whip-Bird. She was twirling 
a program—made from a sarsaparilla 
leaf—about coquettishly, and telling 
them all she did not mean to dance. 
Further behind was a Kukuburra and 
a Magpie all ready to begin, and look- 
ing very eager. A _ kindlier feeling 
arose in the Lyre-Bird’s heart—all that 
winged host awaiting his piping before 
they could be merry. 

He began to sing, and at first his 
voice sounded nervous and tremulous, 
but gradually it grew clearer and tru- 
er and sweeter, and, singing, he utter- 
ly forgot he was only the poor Lyre- 
Bird with the stumpy tail and the ach- 
ing, passionate heart. Sweet thoughts 
came to him, and by reason of them 
sometimes a quaver, very beautiful, 
would get into his song. Then again 
he would sing steadily on. 

When he had finished he dropped 
down low behind the flowers. Noone 
bird of all the birds who had danced to 
his singing had remembered him. 
They were all marching round and 
round the enclosure now in couples, 
giggling and fanning themselves vigor- 
ously. 

All at once the Lyre-Bird saw look- 
ing up at him, from the heart of a 
white flannel flower, the daintiest and 
tiniest Elf he had ever dreamed of. 
Her eyes were very sad. “Thank you, 
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Lyre-Bird,” she said. “All that was 
very beautiful you told us.” 

“No one else noticed,” said the Lyre- 
Bird, gloomily. 

“But they could not have danced 
without you,” said the Elf. 

“Some one else would have sung,” 
said the Lyre-Bird. “So long as the 
song is sung, what matter who sings 
it?” 

“To me,’ whispered the Elf, “and to 
you, that one song was the greatest 
matter in the universe. And no one 
else could have sung it, because no 
other heart knew it but yours. Listen 
to me, Lyre-Bird. Once, many centu- 
ries ago, I was shut up in a soft bed, 
and a heavy sleep like death lay on my 
heart, yet never was it so heavy but 
that I knew I was asleep, and knew 
one song in the universe could waken 
me. To you it may seem you just did 
your duty in the moment it was due. 
But, O Lyre-Bird, how would it have 
been for me if you had shirked it?” 

She balanced herself on a flower-pet- 
al, the gayest, sweetest Elf astir. 

“There is so much waiting for me to 
do,” she said. “I shall be busy always. 
It will help a great many lives that I 
am awake, lighten a great many bur- 
dens, brighten a great many hearts. 
All this because of your song, O Lyre- 
Bird. Now, look behind you.” 

The little songster turned his head. 
The plain, stumpy tail was his no long- 
er. Rising up, and spreading out, was 
the loveliest tail in all the Australian 
Bush, and it was his own. In form it 
was just like a beautiful musical in- 
strument called by men the Lyre, and 
the feathers were truly magnificent. 
No other bird in all the Bush was so 
beautiful as he. 

He never went back to the gum-tree 
life; very, very rarely did he visit a 
tree at all. He built himself a mansion 
upon a ledge of rock, and to this day 
it belongs to the Beleck Beleck family. 

And a new power came then to his 
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voice. He found he could wail like a 
Cat-Bird, laugh like a Kukuburra, and 
howl like a native Dog. In fact, he 
could imitate any Bush voice he heard, 
and yet sing his own sweet wild song. 

“Yea, power shall be given to power,” 
whispered the laughing Elf, “and re- 
wards to those who do their duty; and 
all this is given because of your sweet 


The Leisure Hour. 
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song and because you sang, not for 
your own glory, but for the good of 
others and for the song’s sake! Fare- 
well.” 

And in all the Bush there is to this 
day no more beautiful nor beloved bird 
than the Beleck Beleck, who is also 
ealled the Lyre-Bird. 

Lilian Turner. 





THE TRAVELLERS. 


A strange procession passes still 
Across the valley, up the hill, 
Setting a fringe upon the day, 
Where the path lies a little way 
Along the bare and windy heights:— 
A fringe that wavers all day long, 
Uncertain as the Northern Lights 
When days are short and frosts are strong. 


Here at my window, as I sit 
Watching the changing figures flit, 
I hear the fly upon the pane, 
The sweet bird singing after rain; 
But never any sound at all 

From those mysterious travellers; 
No voices, harsh or musical, 

Upon that silent way of theirs. 


They never turn or pause to rest, 
But onward to the shining West, 
Like some swart serpent, fold on fold, 
The long procession still is rolled. 
But where they go, or what they seek, 
Unguessed beyond the mountain lies; 
I see them slowly gain the peak, 
And slowly vanish from my eyes 


Where the blue heavens touch the hill— 
Shade after shadow moving still. 
Yet sometimes in my dreams I pass 
With them across the meadow grass, 
And up the purple mountain side, 

Until the long bare ridge I gain, 
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And see before me, stretching wide 
Between the hills, a quiet plain, 


All beautiful with shady trees, 

And gardens, where the drowsy bees 

Make music in the ear of sleep. 

I see a broad, blue river sweep 

By banks where the wild roses dream, 
And swans and water-lilies sway 

With the slow rhythm of the stream 
Above their shadows, white as they. 


And, where the trees most shady are, 

A city, shining like a star. 

The river laves her marble quays, 

All marble are her palaces; 

The white rose in her garden flowers, 
And milk-white are the doves that fly 

Above the gleaming marble towers. 
Then from my longing heart a cry 


Breaks forth, and my dream is gone— 
Shattered and lost and overthrown. 
But still my heart with longing stirs 
To join those silent travellers; 
And still I watch them, day by day, 
That strange procession passing still 
Silent upon its westward way 
Across the valley, up the hill. 


And in my heart full well I know 
I, too, at last shall rise and go 

To seek within the shining West, 
That city of eternal rest. 





Longman’s Magazine. 


D. J. Robertson. 





THE LITERATURE OF SNIPPETS. 


About eighteen years ago, an enter- 
prising editor began, in a very modest 
way, to issue a weekly collection of ex- 
tracts “from all the most interesting 
books, periodicals and contributors in 
the world.” It is probable that very 
few, and the inventor of this happy 
thought least of all, imagined that the 


seed so unobtrusively sown was des- 
tined to be the parent of a harvest of 
literary docks and darnels absolutely 
unprecedented in the history of man. 
The new venture found first hundreds 
of readers, and then thousands; some 
ten years ago, its success became no- 
torious, and a host of rivals determined 
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to prove to the original editor that he 
had no copyright in his idea. A whole 
tribe of weeklies appeared, each close- 
ly imitating the parent journal, each 
asserting that its intention was “to in- 
terest, to elevate and to amuse.” Of 
these a few have forced their way to 
the front, and compete with their pred- 
ecessor in a settled success. Others, in 
astonishing number, come forth, and 
run their little course upon the book- 
stalls, and disappear. Every railway 
station displays them, in multi-colored 
rank on rank—orange and sage-green 
and dull pink, golden yellow and lead- 
blue and buff—all thronged with adver- 
tisements, each for the price of one 
penny offering snacks and snippets of 
instruction, elevation and amusement. 

We believe that the effect of all this 
gaudy, kaleidoscopic literature on the 
minds of the generation which is just 
passing from boyhood te manhood is 
immense, and, pace Canon Scott-Hol- 
land, emphatically bad. Thousands of 
unformed minds receive no mental dis- 
cipline but what these scrappy journals 
supply for a modest penny. You slip 
your copper coin into the slot, and by a 
mechanical process you are instructed, 
elevated and amused. We are bound 
to say that we are unable, after a wide 
comparative study of these journals, 
to admit that the three aims of which 
they boast are carried out to an equal 
degree. The purpose is, first of all, to 
amuse at any cost, and to instruct in 
a strictly secondary degree. To ele- 
vate seems entirely neglected: nothing 
could be less elevating than the whole 
tendency and character of these papers. 
We are not sanguine, we confess, that 
any efforts of ours will stem, for a mo- 
ment, the tide of emptiness and folly 
on which this rainbow-colored litera- 
ture floats and flaunts itself. Here, we 
are afraid, is a supply which answers 
more and more to an imperative de- 
mand. The production of all this pen- 
ny-in-the-slot journalism has Ied to the 
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formation of a large public which not 
only reads it with avidity, but reads 
nothing else, and is thereby so demor- 
alized that it loses the power of exer- 
cising any intelligent persistence. The 
snippet journals are educating a vast 
population into an inability to fix the 
attention on any subject whatever for 
more than, say, two minutes at a time. 

Our readers, we know, belong to the 
dwindling minority which does not find 
its intellectual pastime in these com- 
pendiums of scissor-cuttings. We be- 
lieve, therefore, that a statement, of- 
fered without prejudice, of what these 
penny journals really do present te 
their myriad subscribers, will not be 
unwelcome. In the first place, the idea 
that anything immoral or “improper” 
is printed in these popular papers is 
a complete error. The jesting in some 
of the vulgarer “comic” journals is oc- 
casionally rather gross, but nothing 
could surpass its intensity of moral 
purpose. The Nonconformist con- 
science leans back in its padded chair, 
with a lapful of scraps, in buff and 
pink and green, and finds not a word 
or a thought which, in its own vernacu- 
lar, “could bring a blush to the cheek 
of a young person.” We are tempted 
to say that the morality of the colored 
journal is one of its faults, so utterly 
empty and conventional is it, so indica- 
tive of a timid and insincere outlook 
upon life. In this twilight of the lower 
middle classes, all the cats are gray. 
We are willing, however, to commend 
this decency for what it is worth, and 
to admit that the absence of any ap- 
proach to license contrasts favorably 
with the carnal obsession of the French 
or Italian newspapers of the same 
class. When we have said this, our 
commendation of the so-called “comic” 
papers must cease. The fun in their 


illustrations and their text alike is of 
the poorest, the most monotonous, the 
most degrading kind, and from week 
to week, in journal upon journal, the 
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same sort of pictorial practical joke, 
preposterously violent, recurs over and 
over again with so amazing a want of 
freshness that it is difficult to under- 
stand how such jaded merriment can 
be offered to the youngest subscriber 
with the faintest hope of awakening 
a smile. 

When we turn to the serious part of 
these journals, however, we find that 
what the convinced lover of snippet 
literature really desires is decorous 
enough. No joint of information is put 
upon the table, but there is supplied a 
bewildering profusion of science tab- 
loids, and dish upon dish of literary 
mince. Here we find, for instance, in 
twenty-five lines, a complete history 
and geography of Christmas Island. 
An essay on training-ships for sailors 
is finished in twenty-four lines. The 
biography of a successful Russian en- 
gineer is exhaustively treated in twen- 
ty-six lines. All information is, in this 
way, cut down on the Procustean bed 
of brevity, and what the nature of it 
is, is of no consequence, if it is only 
succinct and short. Hence, in breath- 
less haste, we pass from “Remarkable 
Flags” to the “Newest Fixed Star,” 
and back by the annals of the Pharma- 


ceutical Society to the statistics of 
heavy football teams. We are in- 
formed, in exactly the same style, 


about “A Gold Mine on the Kaiser’s 
Upper Lip” and about the new satellite 
of Saturn, while improvements in the 
cinematograph jostle the ancient dia- 
lects of Mexico. The ingenuity shown 
in rummaging the visible and invisible 
worlds for the siftings and scrapings 
of information is really laudable, and 
Wwe need not reproach the compilers 
with an accuracy to which they make 
no claim. ‘Their object, frankly con- 
fessed, is to concentrate the attention 
of idle-minded readers for the short- 
est practicable space of time. 

We have made various experiments 
as to the amount of time which these 
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journals have decided should be given 
to each of their snippets. In other 
words, their business being accurately 
to gauge the duration of their readers’ 
capacity for concentration, we have 
taken for granted that they have now 
discovered it, and have come to the 
conclusion that the space in which the 
attention of a reader can be held is not 
safely to be extended beyond eighty 
seconds. To read the longest average 
snippet aloud, and to dwell proportion- 
ately on what it purveys, does not, we 
find, take any longer than this, and the 
only exceptions to this rule of brev- 
ity are the passages of fiction, which 
demand no attention at all, and the 
“competitions,” which excite the com- 
mercial instincts of the reader, and are, 
without doubt, the mainstay of all 
these publications. When you are of- 
fered “cash £100 prize and two hun- 
dred handsome consolation gifts,” or a 
“£2-a-Week-for-Life Competition,” or a 
“£1,000 insurance,” the attention that 
was so sluggish with regard to “Plant 
Hygiene” or “Peerages to Let,” be- 
comes amazingly brightened up, and 
will remain for hours in alert consid- 
eration of the rubbishy questions with 
answers to which the “coupons” must 
be filled. That this latter form of half- 
concealed gambling is the real source 
of the success of the penny journals 
is not yet openly acknowledged. But 
these are the only portions of this lit- 
erature on which the reader is sup- 
posed to be able to prolong his atten- 
tion beyond the time indicated. 

We propose to take no other feature 
of snippet literature into consideration 
to-day. Its brevity is, perhaps, its 
greatest curse. It is, as we have said, 
encouraging a vast population of read- 
ers to grow up with brains which be- 
come fatigued, and hopelessly inatten- 
tive, if a mental effort is demanded for 
more than eighty seconds. It assumes 
that information is welcome to the 
mind, but that the modern reader is 
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incapable of pursuing it to its sources, 
or holding it when it is presented to 
him. We believe that the old habit of 
reading standard works in poetry or 
history or biography is almost extinct 
among young readers to-day. For the 
chronicle of the early growth and slow 
intellectual development of acelebrated 
character, crude anecdotes are substi- 
tuted, as in one of the papers now be- 
fore us, where we are informed, under 
the head of “literature,” that a well- 
known and much-esteemed author of 
to-day “with the proceeds of some blue- 
berries, sold to the mother of her fut- 
ure husband, bought the pencil with 
which her first story was written.” 
This is the fabulous and vulgar trash 
which takes the place of history and 
criticism, and this is the full extent to 
which the editors of these journals can 
venture to tax the strained attention 
of their readers with the exhausting 
topic of “literature.” 

It is useless to resist these abuses of 
the printing-press, but we think the nui- 
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sance which they cause worth protest- 
ing against. Cheaply illustrated and 
still more cheaply edited, with scissors 
and paste instead of independent 
thought, they are aiding in the mental 
deterioration of hundreds and thou- 
sands of young minds. They weaken 
the power of the brain in assimilating 
information, they reduce to a minimum 
its capacity for retaining and connect- 
ing ideas. The only hope we have is 
that when the whole generation has 
been fed upon nothing but pap and 
mince-meat, there will come a revolt 
against the purveyors of this miserable 
diet, and that the victims of violent 
mental indigestion will decide that 
their children shall, at least, not be 
fed upon the trash which was supplied 
to them. But they will not be able to 
concentrate their attention on their 
sufferings for more than eighty sec- 
onds at most, and this is hardly a long 
enough time to determine upon a plan 
of revolution. 





LIFE AND DEATH. 


Stronger than life is death, for all things die. 
Stronger than death is life, for death is nought. 


Life—what is life? 


A flash that streaks the sky. 


Death—what is death? A name, a haunting thought. 
Stronger than life is death, for death subdues 
Life’s flaring torchlight with its argent rays. 
Stronger than death is life, for life renews 

Through death the firesprings of its vanished days. 
Stronger than life is love, for love’s warm breath 
Kindles and keeps aglow life’s myriad fires. 
Stronger than death is love, for love through death 
Kindles a larger life when life expires. 

Life—what is life? Love’s foreglow in the skies. 
Death—what is death? Love dawning on our eyes. 


From The Silence of Love. 


Edmond Holmes. 
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MR. LOWELL IN SPAIN.* 


Of the foreign dispatches from our 
ministers, our government means to 
print only that which is wholly harm- 
less in future diplomacy. There is, 
therefore, but little of Lowell’s in 
print which bears upon the questions 
most interesting now. But once and 
again he says that, when the Spanish 
government had paid something which 
it owed, the foreign minister would 
beg that notice might be taken of it, 
as showing their friendly wish to do 
their duty when they could. 

Here is a little scrap, unimportant 
enough in itself, but fairly pathetic 
now, in its open confession by a Span- 
ish minister of the power for reserve 
or deception which such a minister has 
—or thinks he has. 

In inclosing it Lowell says: 

(April 2, 1878.) “The interpellation 
of General Salamanca may either in- 
dicate that there is some doubt in the 
mind of the party to which he belongs, 
as to the complete pacification of 
Cuba, or that he thought it a good 
topic about which to ask a question 
that might be embarrassing to the min- 
istry. The answer of Sefior Canovas 
admits, as you will see, that armed re- 
sistance still exists, and seems to imply 
even more than it admits. I am not 
sure that it would be safe to draw any 
inference from this, as Sefior Canovas 


*From James Russell Lowell and His Friends. 
By Edward Everett Hale. Copyright, 1899, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $3.00. 


has, from the first, shown great discre- 
tion and reserve with regard to the re- 
cent events and Cuba.” 


(Inclosure.) “Sefior Canovas.... 
For the rest, the government, in fact, 
knows concerning the preliminaries of 
capitulation, and concerning other 
points, more than it has hitherto had 
occasion to lay before the members of 
this body. But this is not what I said 
before; I did not say that the govern- 
ment had not more information on this 
than it had communicated to Congress, 
for if that were the case, I should not 
have had occasion to suggest what I 
have suggested..... Concerning 
what preceded the capitulation, con- 
cerning the capitulation itself, con- 
cerning what the government expects 
after the capitulation, concerning what 
it believes will result from the capitu- 
lation, concerning the possible length 
of the war, concerning the reasons the 


government has for hoping what it 
may hope, and fearing what it may 
fear,—the government has its own 


knowledge, and thinks it inopportune, 
at present, to enter into discussion. 
But concerning the fact of the forces 
which have submitted, concerning 
what remains to be done in the way of 
pacification, the government has no 
kind of secret. 

Sefior Canovas was the minister who 
was murdered last year. 

With such cares, and in such difficult 
surroundings, Lowell spent the close 
of 1877, and the years 1879 and 1880. 
He was then summoned, very unex- 
pectedly, to transfer his residence to 
London as United States minister to 
England. 
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In the meantime, with his astonish- 
ing power of work, he not only at- 
tended curiously well to the work of 
the legation, but had devoted himself 
sedulously to the study of the Spanish 
language and literature. His private 
letters have the most amusing refer- 
ences to such studies. When he was 
presented to the king, he made his 
speech in English, the king answered 
him in Spanish, then came forward 
and exchanged a few compliments in 
French. But very soon it appears that 
he was determined not to be dependent 
on any interpreter, or on the accom- 
plishment of any of the foreign officers 
“T am turned 
master 


with whom he had to do. 
schoolboy again, and have a 
over me once more,—a most agreeable 
man, Don Herminegildo Giner de los 
Rios, who comes to me every morning 
at nine o’clock for an hour. We talk 
Spanish together (he doesn’t under- 
stand a word of English), and I work 
hard at translation and the like.” And 
again: “This morning I wrote a note to 
one of the papers here, in which my 
teacher found only 3 single word to 
change. Wasn’t that pretty well for 
a boy of my standing?” 

This he writes to his daughter and to 
Miss Norton: “I like the Spaniards and 
find much that is only too congenial in 
their genius for to-morrow. T am work- 
ing now at Spanish as I used to work 
at Old French—that is, all the time, 
and with all my might. I mean to 
know it better than they do them- 
selves, which is not saying much... . 
This is the course of my day: Get up 
at eight; from nine, sometimes till 
eleven, my Spanish professor; at eley- 
en breakfast; at twelve to the legation; 
at three home again and a cup of choc- 
olate, then read the paper and write 
Spanish till a quarter of seven, at sey- 
en dinner, and at eight drive in an 
open carriage in the Prado till ten, to 


bed twelve to one.” 
He writes to a friend in 1878 that he 





Mr. Lowell in Spain. 


had found that the minister of state 
for foreign affairs sometimes smoked 
a pipe in the secrecy of home. “I was 
sure he must be blistering his tongue 
with Spanish mundungus, and _ sent 
him a package of mine. He writes to 
say, ‘It is the best I ever smoked in my 
life; I had no idea there was anything 
so good.’ So I sent him yesterday ten 
more packages, and I have promised 
to keep his pipe full for so long as I 
am here.” 

Of his own work in his vocation as 
diplomatist he says: “I am beginning 
to feel handier in my new trade, but I 
had ahard rowto hoe at first. Ali 
alone, without a human being I had 
ever seen before in my life, and with 
unaccustomed duties, feeling as if I 
were beset with snares on every hand, 
obliged to carry on the greater part of 
my business in a strange tongue, it was 
rather trying for a man with so sym- 
pathetic and sensitive a temperament 
as mine, and I don’t much wonder that 
the gout came upon me as an armed 
man. Three attacks in five months! 
But now I begin to take things more 
easily. Still, I don’t like the business 
much, and feel that I am wasting my 
Nearly all I have to do neither 
much nor 


time. 
enlists my sympathies 
makes any call upon my better facul- 
ties. I feel, however, as if I were 
learning something, and I daresay I 
shall find I have when I get back to 
my own chimney-corner again. I like 
the Spaniards, with whom I find many 
natural sympathies in my own nature, 
and who have had a vast deal of injus- 
tice done them by this commercial gen- 
eration. They are still Orientals to a 
degree one has to live among them to 
believe. But I think they are getting 
on. The difficulty is, that they don’t 
‘are about many things that we are 
fools enough to care about, and the 
balance in the ledger is not so entirely 
satisfactory to them as a standard of 
morality as to some more advanced 











The Princess and Her Poor. 


nations. They employ inferior races 
(as the Romans did), to do their intel- 
lectual drudgery for them, their politi- 
cal economy, scholarship, history, and 
the like. But they are advancing, 
even on these lines, and one of these 
days— But I won’t prophesy. Suffice 
it that they have plenty of brains, if 
ever they should condescend so far 
from their hidalguia as to turn them 
to advantage. They get a good deal 
out of life at a cheap rate, and are not 
far from wisdom, if the old Greek phil- 
osophers, who used to be held up to us 
as an example, knew anything about 
the matter.” 

It must have been a joy to Mr. 
Evarts, in the Department of State at 
home, to read Lowell’s dispatches 
when they came. It is reserved for 
those who have the inner keys to the 
inner bureau of the department to read 
them all; but here are some passages 
which have been printed in the gov- 
ernment reports,—because harmless,— 
which make one understand why he 
was sent to England when there was a 
vacancy there. 
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(February 6, 1878.) “In these days 
of newspaper enterprise, when every- 
thing that happens, ought to happen, 
or might have happened, is reported 
by telegraph to all parts of the world, 
the slow-going dispatch-bag can hard- 
ly be expected to bring anything very 
fresh or interesting in regard to a pub- 
lic ceremonial, which, though intend- 
ed for political effect, had little politi- 
cal significance. The next morning 
frames of fireworks are not inspiring, 
unless to the moralist; and Madrid is 
already quarrelling over the cost and 
mismanagement of a for the 
tickets to which it was quarrelling a 
week ago.” 

.... “Whoever has seen the breasts 
of the peasantry fringed with charms 
older than Carthage, and relics as old 
as Rome, and those of the upper classes 
plastered with decorations, will not 
expect Spain to become conscious of 
the nineteenth century, and ready to 
welcome it in a day.” 

. “A nation which has had too 
much glory and too little good house- 
keeping.” 


show 





THE PRINCESS AND HER POOR.* 


It is a presence in white and mauve, 
with large and lustrous eyes which owe 
much of their expression of command 
to their perfect steadiness, and with 
features that defy the enemy in their 
firm and faultless lines: for the face 
seems to have perpetual youth among 
other attributes of the skies. There 
are more figures belonging to the same 
exalted region—a Jovian co-partner 
and head of the family, who beams 
genially upon the whole scene, but 


*From No. 5 John Street. By Richard White- 
ing. Copyright, 1899, by The Century Com- 
pany. 


who, on this occasion, rather avoids no- 
tice; daughter princesses, erect, immo- 
bile, impassive, as though waiting their 
turn to smile according to the privi- 
lege of their degree; secondary satellites 
of ladies and gentlemen in attendance, 
who will take up the smile, in their 
turn, when it has passed all the steps 
of the throne. But for the moment our 
regards, our thoughts, are fixed on the 
one in whose name we have been bid- 
den to the feast. It is the dinner of 
the Princess, and the Princess is here. 

From my obscure position I see that 
’Tilda is completely in the toils. She 
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has been waving one of the infants as 
a flag; and the necessity of restoring 
him unbroken to his place has delayed 
her retreat, and brought her face to 
face with the Princess. 

In an instant we have one of those 
crystallizations of incident that make 
what is called a situation. The whole 
room strains for sight and sound of 
what is going to happen. The child- 
ren, and some of the old men and wo- 
men, gather round, as the Aztecs might 
have gathered round Cortes when they 
felt that at iast they had before them 
of the promised children of the 
sun. Furtive hands, some of them 
skinny with the age that ought to 
know better, stretch forth to touch the 
hem of the white and mauve, as though 
even that must have some effluence 
of the supernatural. The coster-“gal”’ 
and the Princess stand motionless in 
the centre of the circle, the one so im- 
measurably high, the other so immeas- 
urably humble, yet, in view of their 
mother nature, perhaps hardly a pin 
to choose between them in every es- 
sential attribute of womanhood. 

The Princess speaks: 

“What a very pretty table, and how 
nicely the flowers are arranged!” 

’Tilda’s agitation is painfully appar- 
ent to me. She is, as ever, straight as 
a dart; but there is a deep flush on her 
cheek, and her breathing is registered 
in the short, convulsive agitation of a 
little brooch of German silver which 
she wears on her breast. 

But a gracious observation has been 
made, and the gracious observation de- 
mands a reply. 

“Thank you, lidy. Thank you, mili- 
dy. Yes, your Majesty.” Poor ’Tilda! 

But really the best of us can hardly 
come to these things by the light of 
nature. ’Tilda will rally presently, [ 


one 


feel sure; but she is naturally a little 
unsteady in the first passes of this aw- 
ful encounter. 

The smiling end of the committee of 





The Princess and Her Poor. 


reception, which is the one nearest to 
the point of courtly contact, has made 
many attempts to intervene. It now 
makes another, as though to save the 
Princess from ‘Tilda by substituting 
its more polished self. To its surprise 
—a little, perhaps, to its chagrin,—the 
Princess avoids the threatened rescue 
by a dexterous half-turn toward the 
coster-girl, which is equivalent to a 
command. She is smiling, too; but her 
smile is that of the only unembar- 
rassed person in the circle, and in this 
connection it has the unmistakable sig- 
nificance of “Please leave us alone.” 

“And are you the kind flower-girl 
that arranged it all?’ 

“Yes, mum.” ‘Tilda has got it at 
last. If she can only stick to it, now! 

“Lady Ashbury tells me that you 
have paid for the flowers out of your 
own pocket. It is so good of you.” 

A silence, natural enough in the cir- 
cumstances. One part of its import, 
I begin to fear, is that it measures the 
immeasurableness of the social void be- 
tween them, the stellar remoteness of 
all possible points of contact. 

“It must be delightful to live in the 
country with the beautiful flowers.” 

It is a shot which, in its aim, takes 
no account of the economic uses of 
Covent Garden market, or of the fact 
that ’Tilda has hardly ever in her life 
beheld a flower growing “wholesale.” 

“Oh, milidy (Tilda, "Tilda! make it 
one thing or the other), “I ain’t got 
nothin’ to do with makin’ ’em grow. 
But ’ow should you know, milidy? "Ow 
should you know?’ 

Perturbation of committee, which 
shows a disposition to push itself for- 
ward with a short account of the sys- 
tem of distribution in the flower trade. 

“Milidy.” however, is apparently a 
better judge of a good answer than the 
committee, and her fair countenance 
is still turned to the quarter from 
which the answer came. If the dis- 
tance between the two women is still 











The Princess and Her Poor. 


one of stellar spaces, it has yet been 
lessened by stellar spaces by ’Tilda’s 
considerate offer of an excuse. 

The press looks disconcerted. What 
seemed only to be an exchange of pass- 
ing remarks now threatens to length- 
en into an interview, and the press is 
distinctly out of reach. 

Milidy (with a glance from the plain 
ring of galvanized iron on ’Tilda’s left 
hand to the infant she has just depos- 
ited in its place). And is this pretty 
child yours? 

’*Tilda (interpreting the glance). No, 
milidy; I ain’t a married woman. But 
he did so cry to have a peep at yer; 
and p’r’aps he mayn’t never see yer 
no more. 

“Why so? I shall come often and see 
my poor—again and again.” 

“Oh, milidy, it ’u’d be like the Bible 
if you could come and walk down John 
street Saturday nights. Don’t you be- 
lieve ’em when they s’y the men won’t 
mind nobody. They’d mind you. Oh, 
milidy, that’s what I’d do if I looked 
as though I’d got wings under my bod- 
ice, and could talk French.” 

There is a headlong impetuosity in 
the girl’s manner, as though she felt 
she had to speak a decisive word for 
others, and that now or never was her 
chance. It is clear that, in her poor, 
rude way, she is pleading for her fel- 
lows, and that the dominant idea in 
her mind is still the wonder of this 
morning’s experience with the fine 
lady, carried to finer ends. For this 
time she has been made to feel that 
woman as a man-subduer is to conquer 
for something higher than mere per- 
sonal domination, and_to use angelic 
powers of compulsion that proud na- 
tions may be brought under the yoke 
of tenderness “to them as can’t fight,” 
and may consent to put forth all their 
strength to make the weak and low- 
ly happier, and the world a sweeter 
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scene. The sense of the unsuspected 
fighting power of beauty and of grace, 
that seemed to dawn upon her when I 
took her to see the pictures, has been 
deepened by the might of living forces 
on this astounding day—at first by her 
encounter with the fairest of the “com- 
mon people of the skies,” and now by 
its culmination in this tremendous 
event. 

Chairman of the Committee (with a 


warning look at ’Tilda). Ahem! 
Milidy (very gently). Well, who 
knows’? Since you wish it so much, 


perhaps I shall come to John street 
some day. 

*Tilda (on second thoughts). Oh, no, 
please, milidy, you mustn’t never come 
there—leastways, Saturday nights. It 
’u’d only make yer want to die. Per- 
haps if you was jest to s’y you would- 
n’t ’ave it,—without comin’,—it might 
all stop. Send ’em a message, milidy, 
and pass a act o’ Parliament. Don’t 
give no more dinners to us grown-ups. 
We're done. But make a lor about the 
young ’uns. Them’s your chance. 
Make a lor to give ’em two plates o’ 
meat a week,—never mind the oringes, 
—and to keep their pore little feet out 
o’ the wet. Make a lor so as they 
sha’n’t ‘it their little sisters—least- 
ways, when they ain’t two of a size, 
and the gal can’t spar. 

The girl’s voice trembles in its last 
accents; and, faith, it is a moving 
scene. 

The committee have now quite given 
it up, and to all appearance they are 
engaged in mental prayer. They make 
miraculous recovery, however, when 
their precious charge, smiling no long- 
er, but with a sigh, and a slow, pene- 
trating look straight into the eyes of 
’Tilda, shakes hands with the coster- 
“val,” and resumes her tour of the 
hall. 
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As to the Reality of Religion, 


AS TO THE REALITY OF RELIGION. 


The whole progression of life upon 
the globe, in so far as it has been 
achieved through’ natural selection, 
has consisted in the preservation and 
propagation of those living creatures 
in whom the adjustment of inner rela- 
tions to outer relations is most success- 
ful. This is only a more detailed and 
descriptive way of saying that natu- 
ral selection is equivalent to survival 
of the fittest. The shapes of animals, 
as well as their 
evolved through almost infinitely slow 

adjustment upon ad- 
this way, for instance, 


“apacities, have been 


increments of 
justment. In 
has been evolved the vertebrate skele- 
ton, through a process of which Spen- 
cer’s wonderful analysis is as thrilling 
Or consider the develop- 


sense. 


as a poem. 
ment of the special organs of 
Among the most startling disclosures 
are those which relate 
to this subject. The most perfect or- 
gans of touch are the 
whiskers of the cat, which act as long 
levers in communicating impulses to 
the nerve-fibres that terminate in clus- 
ters about the dermal sacs in which 
These cat-whiskers 
are merely specialized forms of such 


of embryology 


vibrisse, or 


they are inserted. 


hairs as those which cover the bodies 
of most mammals, and which remain 
in evanescent shape upon the human 
skin imbedded in minute sacs. Now, 
in their origin, the eye and ear are 
identical with In the early 
stage of vertebrate life, while the dif- 
dermal 
mostly to the production of 


vibrissa, 


ferentiations of tissue went 
hairs or 
feathers or scales, sundry special dif- 
ferentiations went to the production 
of ears and eyes. Embryology shows 


*From Through Nature to God. By John Fiske. 


Copyright, 1899, by Houghton, Mifflln & Com- 
pany. 


Price, $1.00. 


that in mammals, the bulb of the eye 
and the auditory chamber are extreme- 
ly metamorphosed hair-sacs, the crys- 
talline lens is a differentiated hair, and 
the aqueous and vitreous humors are 
liquefied dermal tissue! The implica- 
tion of these wonderful facts is that 
sight and hearing were slowly differ- 
entiated from the sense of touch. One 
-an seem to discern how in the history 
of the eye there was at first a concen- 
tration of pigment grains in a particu- 
lar dermal sac, making that spot ex- 
ceptionally sensitive to light; then 
“ame by slow degrees the heightened 
translucence, the convexity of surface, 
the refracting humors, and the multi- 
plication of nerve-vesicles arranging 
themselves as retinal rods. And what 
was the result of all this for the creat- 
ure in whom organs of vision are thus 
developed? There was an immense ex- 
tension of the range, complexity, and 
definiteness of the adjustment of inner 
relations to outer relations; in other 
words, there was an immense increase 
of life. There came into existence, 
moreover, for those with eyes to see it, 
a mighty visible world, that for: sight- 
less creatures had been virtually non- 
existent. 

With the further progress of organic 
life, the high development of the senses 
was attended or followed by increase 
of brain development and the co-rela- 
tive intelligence, immeasurably  en- 
larging the scope of the corresponden- 
ces between the living creature and 
the outer world. In the case of Man, 
the adjustments by which we meet the 
exigencies of life from day to way are 
largely physical, achieved by the aid 
of ideal representations of environing 
circumstances. Our actions are guided 
by our theory of the situation, and it 
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needs no illustration to show us that 
a true theory is an adjustment of one’s 
ideas to the external facts, and that 
such adjustments are helps to success- 
ful living. The whole worth of edu- 
eation is directed toward cultivating 
the capacity of framing associations of 
ideas that conform to objective facts. 
It is thus that life is guided. 

So, as we look back over the marvel- 
lous life-history of our planet, even 
from the dull time when there was no 
life more exalted than that of conferv: 
scum on the surface of a pool, through 
ages innumerable until the present 
time, when Man is learning how to de- 
cipher Nature’s secrets, we look back 
over an infinitely slow series of minute 
adjustments, gradually and laborious- 
ly increasing the points of contact be- 
tween the inner Life and the World 
environing. Step by step in the up- 
ward advance toward Humanity the 
environment has enlarged. The world 
of the fresh-water alga was its tiny 
pool during its brief term of existence; 
the world of civilized man compre- 
hends the stellar universe during 


countless wons of time. Every stage 


of enlargment has had reference to 
actual existences outside. The eye 


was developed in response to the out- 
ward existence of radiant light, the ear 
in response to the outward existence of 
acoustic vibrations, the mother’s love 
came in response to the infant's 
needs, fidelity and honor were slowly 
developed as the nascent social life re- 
quired them; everywhere the internal 
adjustment has been brought about so 
as to harmonize with some actually 
existing external fact. Such has been 
Nature’s method, such is the deepest 
law of life that science has been able 
to detect. 

Now there was a critical moment in 
the history of our planet, when love 
was beginning to play a part hitherto 
unknown, when notions of right and 
wrong were germinating in the nascent 
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Human Soul, when the family was 
coming into existence, when social ties 
beginning to be knit, when 
winged words first took their: flight 
through the air. It was a moment 
when the process of evolution was be- 
ing shifted to a higher plane, when civ- 
ilization was to be superadded to or- 
ganic evolution, when the last and 
highest of creatures was coming upon 
the scene, when the dramatic purpose 
of creation was aproaching fulfilment. 
At that critical moment we see the nas- 
cent Human Soul vaguely reaching 
forth toward something akin to itself, 
not in the realm of fleeting phenomena, 
but in the Eternal Presence beyond. 
An internal adjustment of ideas was 
correspondence with an 
Unseen World. That the ideas seem 
very crude and childlike, that they 
were put together with all manner of 
grotesqueness, is what might be ex- 
pected. The cardinal fact is that the 
crude, child-like mind was groping to 
put itself into relation with an ethical 
world not visible to the senses. And 
one aspect of this fact, not to be lightly 
passed over, is the fact that Religion, 
thus ushered upon the 
with the birth of Humanity, has played 
such a dominant part in 
guent evolution of human society that 


were 


achieved in 


scene coeval 


the subse- 
what history would be without it is 
quite beyond imagination. As to the 
dimensions of this cardinal fact there 
can be no question. None can deny 
that it is the largest and most ubiqui- 
tous fact connected with the existence 
of mankind upon the earth. 

Now if the relation thus established 
in the morning twilight of Man’s exis- 
tence between the Human Soul and a 
world invisible and immaterial is a re- 
lation of which only the 
term is real and the objective term is 
non-existent, then, I say, it is some- 
thing utterly without precedent in the 
whole history of creation. All the 
analogies of Evolution, so far as we 


subjective 
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have yet been able to decipher it, are 
overwhelming against any such sup- 
position. To suppose that during 
countless ages, from the seaweed up 
to man, the progress of life was 
achieved through adjustments to ex- 
ternal realities, but that then the meth- 
od was all at once changed, and 
throughout a vast province of evolu- 
tion the end was secured through ad- 
justments to external non-realities, is 
to do sheer violence to logic and to 
common sense. Or, to vary the form 
of statement, since every adjustment 
whereby any creature sustains life may 
be called a true step, and every mal- 
adjustment whereby life is wrecked 
may be called a false step; if we are 
asked to believe that Nature, after 
having throughout the whole round of 
her inferior products achieved results 
through the accumulation of all true 
steps and pitiless rejection of all false 
steps, suddenly changed her method 
and in the case of her highest product 
began achieving results through the ac- 
cumulation of false steps; I say we are 
entitled to resent such a suggestion as 
an insult to our understandings. All 


the analogies of Nature fairly shout 
against the assumption of such a 
breach of continuity between the evo- 
lution of Man and all previous evolu- 
tion. So far as our knowledge of Nat- 
ure goes the whole momentum of it 
earries us onward to the conclusion 
that the Unseen World, as the objec- 
tive term in a relation of fundamental 
importance that has co-existed with the 
whole career of Mankind, has a real 
existence; and it is but following out 
the analogy to regard that Unseen 
World as the theatre where the ethical 
process is destined to reach its full 
consummation. The lesson of evolu- 
tion is that through all these weary 
ages the Human Soul has not been 
cherishing in Religion a delusive phan- 
tom, but in spite of seemingly endless 
groping and stumbling it has been ris- 
ing to the recognition of its essential 
kinship with the ever-living God. Of 
all the implications of the doctrine of 
evolution with regard to Man, I be- 
lieve the very deepest and strongest to 
be that which asserts the Everlasting 
Reality of Religion. 





HYMN.* 


O li’ lamb out in de col’, 
De Mastah call you to de fol’, 


O li'l lamb! 


He hyeah you bleatin’ on de hill; 
Come hyeah an’ keep yo’ mou’nin’ still, 


O li'l lamb! 


De Mastah sen’ de Shepud fo’f; 
He wandah souf, he wandah no’f, 


O li’l lamb! 


*From Lyrics of the Hearthside. By Paul Lau 
rence Dunbar. Copyright, 1899, by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. Price, $1.25. 
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He wandah eas’, he wandah wes’; 
De win’ a-wrenchin’ at his breas’, 


O li’l lamb! 


Oh, tell de Shepud whah you hide; 
He want you walkin’ by his side, 


O li'l lamb! 


He know you weak, he know you so’; 
But come don’ stay away no mo’, 


O li’l lamb! 


An’ af’ah while de lamb he hyeah 

De Shepud’s voice a-callin’ cleah— 
Sweet li’l’ lamb! 

He answah f’om de brambles thick, 

“O Shepud, I’s a-comin’ quick—” 


O li'l lamb! 
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Hazlitt is an essayist who has fallen 
so far into neglect that it is a surprise 
to learn that a Hazlitt Society has 
been formed at Maidstone, England. 
This was Hazlitt’s birthplace. 


The Master of Balliol is preparing a 
biographical sketch of his brother, the 
late Principal Baird, which is to be pre- 
fixed to the Gifford Lectures on Natu- 
ral Theology which will be published 
next autumn. 


Prof. Woodberry is editing for the 
Macmillans a series of studies in Amer- 
ican letters, to which Dr. Henry van 
Dyke will contribute a book on “The 
Knickerbockers” and Mr. Paul L. Ford 
one on “The American Historical 
Novel.” 


The dainty series of Temple Classics 
is soon to be enriched -by selections 
from De Quincey, Epictetus, Carlyle 
and Wordsworth. The Carlyle volume 
will be “Past and Present” and the 


Wordsworth volume will present his 
Sonnets. 


Perhaps quite enough has been said 
about the quatrain exalting Poe over 
other American poets, which was attrib- 
uted to Mr. Dobson, but proved to 
have been written by Mr. Lang in some 
one’s album, and then forgotten. Mr. 
Lang frankly and accurately character- 
ized it as nonsense; but The Academy 
gravely insists that it was good criti- 
cism and that “Poe is better than Bo- 
ker, Bryant, Longfellow and Father 
Tabb.” 


A new collection of stories by Alice 
Brown, “Tiverton Tales,” is published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It has all 
the charm of her earlier sketches, with 
perhaps an even deeper dramatic pow- 
er. The tragedies of country life re- 
ceive here their meed of sympathy, 
and there is throughout a sense of 
strength, serene and vital. It is -in 
such stories as these that the most es- 
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sentially New England life finds its 
expression. 


Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan’s 
history of “England in the Age of 
Wycliffe” is based largely on original 
researches, and aims to give a vivid 
and accurate picture of English society, 
politics and religion of that period. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Dr. Jabez Hogg’s important treatise 
on the history, construction and appli- 
eation of “The Microscope” has been 
revised and practically rewritten in the 
new edition, the fifteenth, which 
George Routledge & Sons have just 
published. There are more than nine 
hundred illustrations. 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s “A Diplomatist’s 
Wife in Japan,” which is announced 
for immediate publication by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co., will deal with life, 
manners and customs in city and coun- 
try, among rich and poor, as seen by 
the author during her residence at the 
British legation at Tokio with her hus- 
band. 


R. H. Russell of New York has pub- 
lished a volume of “English Portraits,” 
a series of twenty-five drawings on 
stone by Will Rothenstein, which gives 
excellent likenesses of Thomas Hardy, 
W. E. H. Lecky, Walter Crane, George 
Gissing, Henry James, Sir Frederick 
Pollock and other writers and artists 
of the day. 


In an unassuming little volume of 
verse entitled “Within the Hedge,” 
published by Doubleday, McClure & 
Co., one finds not a few poems that are 
of unusual depth and earnestness. The 
author, Martha Gilbert Dickinson, has 
been followed with appreciation for 


some time by many magazine readers, 
as well for her own talents as for her 
relationship to 


Emily Dickinson. 
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This collection of her verse is fully 
justified by its rare and at times re- 
markable individuality. 


Apropos of printers’ errors and oth- 
ers, a correspondent of The Academy 
writes that his brother some years ago 
sent an old edition of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels to be bound, and to his wrath 
“The Talisman” and “The Legend of 
Montrose” came back lettered on the 
back “The Tallish Man” and “The Leg 
End of Montrose.” 


A new edition of the novels by the 
sisters Bronté and of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Life of Charlotte Bronté” is promised 
by Smith, Elder & Co. Mrs.Humphry 
Ward is to write a preface for each of 
the novels, and the biography will con- 
tain illustrative notes by Mr. Clement 
Shorter, who has made a special study 
of the Bronté literature and family. 


Mr. Dooley’s publishers, Small, May- 
nard & Co., announce that the second 
volume of his reflections on men and 
things, under the apt title, “Mr. Dooley 
in the Hearts of His Countrymen,” will 
be ready in September. Meanwhile the 
presses are still busy with the first vol- 
ume, “Mr. Dooley in Peace and in 
War,” which is now in its fiftieth thou- 
sand. The sixtieth thousand is in prep- 
aration. 


The independent young woman and 
her manner of earning a livelihood be- 
ing so obviously to the front, a book 
such as “Those Dale Girls” (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., publishers), is sure of a 
reading. It deals with the various di- 
lemmas of two bright and enterprising 
sisters, whose fortunes it follows up to 
the war with Spain and the return of a 
wounded “Rough Rider” from before 
San Juan. 


“A Texas Ranger” is the stimulating 
title of a new record of adventure pub- 
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lished by the Scribners, and written by 
N. A. Jennings. The period covered is 
that of the somewhat unruly days of 
Texas history, from 1874 to 1878. Not 
only is the volume interesting, but 
it gives a clear and consistent idea of 
the real work accomplished by the 
“Rangers” in the settling and ordering 
of the state. 


It is not generally known that “E. 
and H. Heron,” joint authors of some 
very stirring and interesting tales, sev- 
eral of which have been published in 
The Living Age during the last two or 
three years, are mother and son, and 
are identical with K. and Hesketh 
Prichard, whose names appear on the 
title page of a novel, “A Modern Mer- 
cenary,” just published by Smith, El- 
der & Co. 


German novelists are unknown in 
Turkey. Recently a young Turkish 
literary man thought he would intro- 
duce his countrymen to German litera- 
ture, and made a beginning by translat- 
ing Wilhelm Tell. He was shortly af- 
ter waited on by the police and cast 
into prison. After lying there for some 
months, he was deprived of his military 
rank and banished, to keep him from 
further rash literary ventures. 


A valuable addition to the philosophy 
of optimism is “The Victory of the 
Will,” by Victor Charbonnel. A trans- 
lation has just brought out 
by Little, Brown & Company, the ren- 
dering into English being admirably 
done by Emily Whitney. M. Charbon- 
nel maintains that most people fail to 
take from life all the good, spiritual 
and material, which it actually holds 
vigorously 


been 


in store, and he protests 


against a cowardice of the will. 


This season promises to be more than 
usually rich in biographies. Among 
the works in this department of litera- 
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ture recently published or in press are 
“The Life and Letters of Sir John Mil- 
lais” by his son; the “Letters of Benja- 
min Jowett;” another volume of the 
“Memoirs of the Verney Family;” an- 
other volume of “Byron’s Letters;” 
the “Life of George Borrow; the 
“Life of William Morris;” the “Life of 
F. T Palgrave;” and a study of Spin- 
oza. 


The purpose of Mr. Heron Allen’s 
“Study of Edward Fitzgerald’s Rubaii- 
yait of Omar Khayyam” is to set at rest 
the vexed question how far Fitzgerald’s 
poem should be regarded as a transla- 
tion from Persian originals, how far 
as an adaptation, and how far as an 
original work. Mr. Allen has possessed 
himself of all of Fitzgerald’s material, 
and thinks himself in a position to 
give a final answer to this question. 


Professor Edward Arber is editing 
for the Clarendon 
“British Anthologies,” each of which 
is to cover a period in which one lead- 
ing poet will be taken as typical, and 
specimens of his contemporaries’ work 
will be printed together with his own. 
This is a novel plan and should yield 
interesting results. Ten volumes are 
arranged for, covering the poets from 
Dunbar to Cowper. 


Press a series of 


Under the title “A Soul’s Pilgrimage” 
(Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., publishers), the 
Rev. Dr. Charles F. B. Miel of Phila- 
delphia describes with simple straight- 
forwardness and sincerity the spiritual 


experiences which led him from _ the 
communion of the Roman Catholic 
church into the Anglican. He was 


born in France, was trained as a Jes- 
uit, and conducted a Catholic mission 
in England. The story of the mental 
and spiritual processes through which 
he passed is not less attractive because 
he is able to write of his present faith 
without disrespect to that in which his 
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first religious aspirations found satis- 
faction. 


There are hymn-books and hymn- 
books. The most cosmopolitan, if not 
the most colossal venture of the kind is 
“The Sacred Songs of the World,” edit- 
ed by Mr. Henry C. Leonard, and soon 
to be published in England. This col- 
lection will give examples from the best 
sacred poets of forty-eight European 
peoples, forty-nine Asiatic, twelve Af- 
rican, thirteen American, and eight 
Oceanic. 


Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams’ collection 
of newspaper stories, called “The 
Stolen Story,” which the Scribners 
have recently published, is not alto- 
gether a reprint of stories first pub- 
lished in the magazines, as some re- 
viewers have assumed. The most im- 
portant of the seven stories in the vol- 
ume, “The Old Reporter,” was written 
expressly for the book, and the other 
stories have been revised and in some 
instances enlarged. 


Miss Wilkins looks at New England 
life from a more light and humorous 
standpoint than usual in her story of 
“The Jamesons,” which the Doubleday 
& McClure Company have just brought 
out in book form. She serenely sets 
down in her familiar village a domi- 
neering club woman from the city, and 
deliberately allows free swing to her, 
her hobbies and her theories of reform. 
The catastrophes that result are not too 
direful to be amusing. 


In “The Queen of the Swamp, and 
Other Plain Americans” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., publishers), a number of 
quaint and charming sketches by 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood are brought 
together. Many of them are tales of 


life in Ohio and Illinois, dating from 
1846 on to the present day, and as they 
are arranged in chronological order, 
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the interest is heightened by the pleas- 
ing sense that these stories, attractive 
in themselves, have an historical value 
as portraying the rapid changes in 
American social life and customs. 


Not only devout Jews, but others 
who are interested in Jewish history 
and traditions, should derive profit 
from “The Nineteen Letters of Ben 
Uziel” (The Funk & Wagnalis Co., 
publishers). The author is the late Dr. 
Samson Raphael Hirsch, a _ distin- 
guished German Rabbi, who aimed to 
set forth in this volume the essential 
tenets of Judaism. The letters are os- 
tensibly written to a perplexed young 
Israelite, who is wavering in his at- 
tachment to the faith of his fathers; 
and they are as persuasive in tone as 
they are noble in their ethical teach- 


ing. 


It must always be difficult to bring 
out a complete collection of such scat- 
tered poems as those of Edward Row- 
land Sill. Two earlier volumes of his 
verse, “Poems,” and “The Hermitage 
and Later Verse,” awakened many 
people to the realization that this man 
had left for the world an interpretation 
of nature as rare as it was high-souled. 
The new and presumably final selec- 
tion, “Hermione and Other Poems,” 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Company 
have just published, makes with the 
two others a little group choice in itself 
and thoroughly representative of the 
poet. 


President Andrew S. Draper’s little 
volume, “The Rescue of Cuba” (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., publishers), differs from 
other volumes which have been written 
on the war with Spain in treating the 
subject, as indicated in the sub-title, 
as “an episode in the growth of free 
government.” The story of the war 
is rapidly and graphically told, in a 
manner which should be especially at- 
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tractive to young readcrs and students; 
and full justice is done to the motives 
which impelled American intervention 
and to the spirit in which the duty 
laid upon the United States was per- 
formed. 


College life has seldom been so vi- 
vaciously and sensibly portrayed as in 
Caroline M. Fuller’s story, “Across the 
Campus” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, pub- 
lishers). The interest centers around 
the glee club of a girl’s college, whose 
identity is only slightly concealed, and 
all four years of the course are fol- 
lowed as the sprightly coterie of hero- 
ines advances from one stage to anoth- 
er. The book is distinguished from 
much school-girl fiction in that the girls 
themselves have a distinct individual- 
ity, while the vivacity is not of the 
hopelessly wearying sort, so common 
in these days. 


A novel as striking in plot as in 
name is Beatrice Harraden’s “The 
Fowler,” which Dodd, Mead & Co. have 
just published. It is a close and neces- 
sarily somewhat uncanny study of the 
influence upon a bright young girl of 
two men, one an optimist by his own 
faithful determination, the other a 
malevolent pessimist, who, in the char- 
acter of the fowler, deliberately 
schemes to ensnare the girl’s mind 
in the meshes of his sinister beliefs. 
The first instinctive revolt of a strong, 
wholesome nature, its gradual enslave- 
ment, and its final escape from the ty- 
ranny of an evil power are calmly and 
skilfully analyzed. 


A little while ago, an English jour- 
nal was questioning French writers as 
to their favorites among English au- 
thors, with some interesting and some 
amusing results. Now a French jour- 
nal is questioning English writers as 
to their estimate of eminent dead 
French authors. Mr. Gosse names Vil- 
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lon, Ronsard, Racine, Balzac and Flau- 
bert; Mr. Frederic Harrison sends in 
thirty names and Mr. Lang twenty; 
Mr. Arthur Morrison names La Fon- 
taine; Dr. Doyle selects Maupassant; 
and Mr. Meredith states his preference 
thus: 


For human philosophy, Montaigne; 
for the comic appreciation of society, 
Moliére; for the observation of life and 
condensed expression, La Bruyére; for 
a most delicate irony, scarcely distin- 
guishable from tenderness, Renan; for 
high pitch of impassioned sentiment, 
Racine. Add to these your innumer- 
able writers of mémoires and pensées, in. 
which France has never had a rival. 


It is not strange that Mr. C. J. Moul- 
ton-Barrett, the eldest surviving son of 
Mrs. Browning’s father, should feel 
aggrieved by the publication of the 
Browning love-letters; but it is doubt- 
ful whether the family situation is 
greatly improved by the protest which 
he has printed regarding the matter. 
In this he pronounces the publication 
a “sacrilege,” perpetrated “with a 
want of delicacy scarcely conceivable,” 
and he adds: 


The notices of the book have gener- 
ally been so cruelly unjust to my fath- 
er’s memory, that I consider it my 
duty, as his eldest surviving son, to re- 
late the facts. My father acted as his 
own merchant for his Jamaica estates, 
and on that account went daily to the 
City. He never met Mr. Browning. 
He was aware of his visits, and he re- 
garded them, like the visits of Miss 
Mitford and Mr. Kenyon, as affording 
my sister pleasure. My sister had been 
an invalid for years. By the directions 
of Dr. Chambers her room was kept at 
a certain temperature, and she never 
left it. Under these circumstances my 
father lost his daughter. He had loved 
her from her childhood. He never re- 
covered from it. I venture to say few 
fathers would take the hand of a man 
who had so acted. And I would add 
few sons, either for gain or love of no- 
toriety, would make public the confi- 
dential letters of their mother. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Across the Campus: A Story of College 
Life. By Caroline M. Fuller. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price $1.50. 


Anna Ruina: A Drama in Verse. By 
Michael Field. David Nutt. 
Archaeology, Recent, and the Bible. 


Being the Croall Lectures for 1898. 
William Blackwood & Sons. 

Bee People, The: By Margaret Warner 
Morley. Illustrated by the Author. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Price $1.25. 

Ben Uziel, The Nineteen Letters of. 
Philosophie and devotional essays on 
the principles of Judaism. Translat- 
ed from the German of Samson Ra- 
phael Hirsch by Rev. Dr. Bernard 


Drachman. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Price $1.00. 

Bible Characters. Third series. By 
Alexander Whyte, D. D. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 

Christian Church, Eras of the: The 


Post-Apostolic Age, by Lucius Water- 
man, D. D. The Age of Charlemagne. 
By C. L. Wells. T. & T. Clark. 

Cromwell, From, to Wellington. 
Twelve Soldiers. Edited by Spenser 
Wilkinson. Lawrence & _ Bullen, 
Limited. 

Cuba, The Rescue of. By Andrew S. 
Draper, LL. D., President of the 
University of Illinois. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. Price $1.00. 


Dreams, The Dominion of, by Fiona 


Macleod. Archibald Constable & 
Co. 

England’s Peril. By William Le 
Queux. F. V. White & Co. 

Faith, The Quest of. By Thomas 


Bailey Saunders. A. & C. Black. 
Father John, Thoughts and Counsels 
of. Selected and arranged from “My 
Life in Christ.” By Cyril Bicker- 
steth and Agnes L. Illingworth. 
Mowbray & Co. 
Fly Fishing. By 
J. M. Dent & Co. 
Fowler, The. By Beatrice Harraden. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Price $1.50. 
Gardens, Our. By the Very Rev. Dean 
Hole. J. M. Dent & Co. 


Sir Edward Grey. 


Girl of Grit, A. By Major Arthur Grif- 


fiths. R. F. Fenno & Co. Price 75 
cents. 
Hermione and Other Poems. By Ed- 


ward Rowland Sill. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. Price $1.00. 
Jamesons, The. By Mary E. Wilkins. 


Doubleday & McClure Co. Price 
$1.00. 
Morris, William, Life of. By J. W. 


Mackall. Longmans, Green & Co. 

My Young Men. By Rev. Louis Al- 
bert Banks, D. D. A Series of Ad- 
dresses to Young Men. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 

Queen of the Swamp, The, and Other 
Plain Americans. By Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Price $1.25. 

Ranger, A Texas. By N. A. Jennings. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $1.25. 

Rough Riders, The. By Theodore 
Roosevelt, Colonel of the First Uni- 
ted States Volunteer Cavalry. L[llus- 
trated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price $2.00. 

Russian Province of the North, A. By 
H. Engelhardt. Archibald Constable 
& Co. 

Scotland and the Protectorate. By C. 
H. Firth. Scottish History Society. 
Society, The Foundations of. By J. 
Wilson Harper. Ward, Lock & Co. 
Soul’s Pilgrimage, A. Being the Per- 
sonal and Religious Experiences of 
Charles F. B. Miel, D. D. George W. 

Jacobs & Co. 

Tiverton Tales. By Alice Brown. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.50. 

Those Dale Girls. By Frances Weston 
Carruth. A. C. McClurg & Co. Price 
$1.25. 

Travel and Adventure, True Tales of. 
By Harry de Windt. Chatto & 
Windus. : 

Why Men Do Not Go To Church. By 
Cortland Myers, Minister at Baptist 
Temple, Brooklyn. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. Price 60 cents. 

Will, The Victory of the. By 
Charbonnel. Translated from the 
French by Emily B. Whitney. With 
an introduction by Lilian Whiting. 
Little, Brown & Co. Price $1.50. 

Within the Hedge. By Martha Gilbert 
Dickinson. Doubleday & McClure 
Co. Price $1.00. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE 


Founded by Prof. Silliman in 1818, 


Devoted to Chemistry, Physics, Geology, 
Physical Geography, Mineralogy, 
Natural History, Astronomy 
and Meteorology. 


Editor: EDWARD S. DANA. 
Associate Editors: 
GEORGE L. GOODALE, JOHN TROWBPIDGE, H.P. 
BowpDITcuH and W. G. FARLOw, of Cambridge; 
O. C. Marsh, A. E. VERRILL and H. S. Wit 
LiaMs, of Yale; G. F. BARKER, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; H. A. RowLAND, 
of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; 
1. S. DILLER, of U.S. Geol. Survey, Washington. 

Fwo volumes of 480 pages each, published an- 
nually in MONTHLY NUMBERS. 

This Journal ended its first series of 50 volumes 
as a quarterly in 1845, and its second series of 
50 volumes as a two-monthly in 1870. The third 
series of monthly numbers ended in 1895. A 
fourth series commenced with January, 1896. 

Subscription price, $6.00. 50 cents a number. 
A few sets on sale of the first, second and third 
series. 

Ten volume index numbers on hand for the sec- 
ond and third series. An index to volume XLI 
to L (third series) was issued in January, 1896; 
price, 75 cts. 

Address, 

The American Journal of Science, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY 


For the Army of Enthusiastic Ama- 
teur Photographers (long since past 
the button pressing stage) we have 
prepared 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC ADVICE” 


Handsomely Illustrated Manual, 
sent post free on receipt of ten cents 
in postage stamps. 





THE SOLOGRAPH CAMERA 
The latest and most practical instrument for the 


discriminating amateur. 


The Scovill & Adams Company 
OF NEW YORK 
60 and 62 East Eleventh Street 


(Five Doors from Broadway) 





Books of Permanent Value. 


THE DAUGHTER: Her Health, 
Education, and Wedlock. 


Childhood. Maidenhood. Wifehood. Motherhood. By Witt1aM M. 

Capp, M.D. It is thoughtful and suggestive on subjects affecting WOMAN’Ss 

highest interests in domestic life, and, in style, is dignified and earnest, refined 
and modest. Health, education, sexual development, courtship, betrothal, marriage, 
maternity, and related subjects are comprehensively treated in a manner which charms by 
its delicacy and high moral tone. It teaches what every mother should know and impart to 
her DAUGHTER. 


‘*A comprehensive series of suggestions about the health of girls. They are uncommonly wise 
and weighty, and will do good in every home.”"—The Congregationalist. 


“The book is written upon a high plane of responsibility, and treats of some difficult subjects in 
adelicate way.”—The Independent, New York. 


ITS SIXTH THOUSAND NOW ON SALE. 
12mo, 150 pages. Extra Cloth, $1.00 net. In Paper Binding (Unabridged) 
50 cents net. Delivered. 








HEREDITY, HEALTH, and 
PERSONAL BEAUTY. 


Including the Selection of the Best Cosmetics for the Skin, Hair, 

Nails, and all Parts Relating to the Body. By Joun V. SHOEMAKER, 

A.M., M.D. As a hand-book of general instruction, promotive of all the 
physical graces of life, this volume cannot but prove a most valuable addition to any collec- 
tion of books of instruction and amusement, combining, as it does, in rare degree, solid 
information with pleasant reading. 


“ The author explains the laws of health so clearly that the common sense of his rules ofeliving is 
undeniable ; and his chapters on the treatment of the skin, hands, feet, hair, nails, eyes, ears, etc., on 
clothing and ventilation, and on all the natural aids to personal beauty, are authoritative, as coming 
from one of the leading physicians of the United States.”—San Francisco Argonaut. 


Royal Octavo, 425 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2.50 net. Delivered. 


THE PHYSICIAN’S WIFE. 


And the Things that Pertain to Her Life. By ELLEN M. FIREBAUGH. 

One of the greatest hits of recent years. Gracefully written; beautifully illus- 

trated; it is, moreover, an accurate description of the doctor’s daily experience 
from the wife’s stand-point. The humor is both delicate and, delicious, while the pathetic 
scenes that the physician is often required to witness are duly touched upon. 


From The Medical Record: ‘The taking title, the chastely modest style, the domestic com- 
plexion of the story, and the spirited and graphic description of life-scenes make it a very entertaining 
little book.”’ 

Crown Octavo. 200 pages, with 44 Original Character Illustrations and a 
Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. Extra Cloth. Price, net, $1.25. 
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1914 and 1916 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











